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Ovr Country is more honourable, , more venerable, more 
holy a relation, than that of Father, Mother, or all ouf Anceftors 
together, 


Art. I. The Works of John Dryden now firft collefted.in 
eighteen volumes. Liluftrated with notes, biftorical, critical, 
and explanatory, and a- Life of the Auther, by Walter Scott, 
Ejq. 18 vols. eflavo, 91. 98. Miller. 1808. 


T is matter, rather of reproach than of furprife, that, dur. 
ing the laft century, no ferious effort fhould have been 
tmadé to confolidate the fame of Dryden, by colleétieg all his 
works, Atthetime of his death, heawas, through the exer. 
cife of his poetic powers, the objeét of hatred and env to 
thany ; and of the tew who loved, and. even the numbers wha 
admired-him, none felt fufficiently interefted inthe prefer- 
vation of his laurels, to renew the triumphs occafioned by 
Dryden's viGories over.political, or poetical adverfaries; at 


the expence of encountering the malevolence to which the de- 
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arted bard had been expofed. The race of wits who nexe 
seater were either hoftile to the fame of Dryden, or, at 
the moft, content to celebrate his name, while they endea- 
voured to obliterate his memory ; and to {peak of his poetry 
in general terms of applaufe, while they plundered, and = 

ropriated to themfelves, the richeft treafures of his Mute. 
ies Congreve'confidered himfelf difcharged of the obliga- 
tion thrown upon him by Dryden’s affectionate parting re- 
queft, that he would be kind to his Mufe, by publifhing an 
cdition of his plays. 

The fame of Dryden thus unprotefled fuffered a tempo- 
rary ecliple. Party feeling preven'ed many of his political 
pieces from being general favourites, the change of tafle 
drove his plays in rhyme from the ftage; fome of his others 
were transformed by Cibber, and the whole tribe of dramatic 
tindertakers ; and the two or three which continued to be 
afted as his, preferved but a feeble and precarious hold on 
the public attention. The exquifite poetry of his fables 
failed in recommending them to an age, which was captivated 
by the never-failing fweetnefs of Pope; and no fludent in 
the ait of poetry looked up to Drydes as a model, when, 
with infinitely greater eafe, and certain succefs, he could 
catch the.tones and the graces of his fucceffor. The critics 
too, and particularly Hume, had pronounced decifive opini- 
ons againk him ; when the neceffity felt by Churchill of 
. throwing the fervid infpirations of his impetuous Mufe into 

forms lets reftrained than thofe of Pope, led him to imitate 
the fatiric march of Dryden; and he had the generofity to 
acknowledge and extol his mafter. The nervous, manly and 
difcriminative criticifm of Johnfon completed the reftoration 
of the Bard, to the preeminence from whieh he had beerr for 
atime depofed ; and laftly, the minute and anxious labour 
ef Mr. Malone, difplayed the immenfe diftance between 
Dryden and his contemporary rivals, reétified many miftakes 
of preceding biographers, and exhibited his whole charatter, 
a8 a poet, a politician and aman, in a light often new and 
furprifing, but always interefting. 

Notwithftanding thefe preparatory fleps, it is no fmall 
glory to Mr. Scott, to be enabled to fay, that under his care, 
the works of Dryden are now, for the firft time, prefented to 
the public in a complete and uniformedition, ‘The examin- 
ation of this performance will comprife not only a view of 
what Mr. Scott has done for the author, but alfo occafional 
oblervations on the works themfelves, and on the attacks 
made on the author hy his rivals and enemies. Mr. Scott 
has filled one of his volumes with a life of Drydea. In this 
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departinent, Mr. Malone had left little for induftry to dif- 
cover, Johnfon nothing for criticifm to elucidate. The life 
by Mr, Scott is chiefly to be commended for a clear and per- 
{fpicuous ftyle of narrative, and an arrangement fo commo- 
does for the attainment of a complete view of Dryden's 
literary labours, that it will be moft advantageous to follow 
it in the prefent eflay. The praife the editor afpires to, is 
that of having confidered the literary produétions of his author 
in their fucceflion, as a¢tuated by, and operating upon, the 
tafte of an age, where they had fo predominant an influence.. 


‘¢ In collecting theevolumes,’? he obferves, that ‘* he did not 
feel himfelf entitled to rejeét any part of his author’s writings ; 
even of thofe which reflect little honour on the age, by whofe 
tafte they were diftated. Hada fele€lion been permitted, he 
would have excluded feveral of the comedies, and fome part of 
the tranflations: but this is a liberty which has not lately been 
indulged to editors of claflical poetry. Literary hiftory is an 
important ftep in that of man himfelf; and the unfeduttive coarfe. 
nefs of Dryden is rather a beacon, than a temptation,’ 


Perhaps this principle has, in the aghees inftance, operated 
too largely ; for although it would be vain to infift, that an 
author, of the licentious times of Charles Il. fhould be re- 
trenched until his volumes can be adapted to the more refined 
notions of thefe days, yet, fome of Dryden's profe tranfla- 
tions might have been fpared, without injury to. any one, 
except the bookfeller. We fhould feel littk obliged to an 
editor fer republifhing Ofborn’s catalogue of Lord Oxford’s 
library, merely becaufe it was compiled by Johnfon. 

On the other hand, the editor excufes himfelf where moft 
readers of judgment will think he needed no vindication, for 
having been too Javith in hiftorical notes, and having entered - 
too deeply into the fecret: hiftory of the perfons and times to» 
which Dryden's fatirical poems refer, But his plea is, that 
he has endeaveured to avail himfelf of all information, fo 
{oon as communicated, whether corrective or corroborative 
of his prior opinions; and has been defirous, not only to ° 
render intelligible, blanks, allufions, and feigned names, 
but to prefent, if poffible, the very fpirit and political cha- 
rafter of Dryden’s contemporaries. 

The additions which Mr. Scott has been enabled to make 
to the mafs of Dryden’s works, heretofore publifhed in f{eat- 
tered forms, are uot large or important. 


“* In collecting the poetry of Dryden,"’ he fays, ‘* fome 
hymns tranflated from the fervice of the Catholic church, were 
recovered by the fayour of Copan Mac Donogh of the Inver. 
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nefs Militia. ‘To the letters of Dryden, publifhed in Mr, 
Malone's edition of his profe works, the Editor has been en. 
abled to add one article, by the favour of Mrs. White, of Bow. 
nan-hall,Glocetterthire. Thofe preferved at Knowle were examined 
at the requeft of a noble friend, and the contents appeared unfit 
for publication. Dryden's Tranflation of Frefnoy’s Art of Paint. 
ing, and of the Life of Xavier; are inferted without abridge- 
ment, From the verfion of Maimbourg’s ‘‘ Hiftory of the League,’” 
there is an extract given, which may be advantageoufly read 
along with the Duke of Guife, and the vindication of that play. 
Several pieces publifhed in Derrick’s edition of Dryden’s pee- 
try, being obvioufly fpurious, are here pulifhed feparately from 
. his authentic poetry, and with a fuitable note of fufpicion pre- 
fixed toeach. They might indeed have been altogether dif- 
carded without diminifhing the value of the work.”’ 

‘© The life of Dryden,’? Mr. Scott fays, ‘* may be faid to 
comprehend a hiftory of the literature of England, and its 
changes, during nearly half a century. While his great con- 
temporary, Milton, was, in filence and fecrecy, laying the 
foundation of that immortal fame, which no poet has fo highly 
deferved, Dryden's labours were ever in the eye of the public ; 
and he maintained, from the time of the Reftoration till his death, 
in 1700, a decided and acknowledged fuperiority over all the 
poets of his age As he wrote from ty, he. was obliged to 
pay acertain deference to public opinion; for he, whofe bread 
depends upon the fuccefs of his volume, is compelled to ftudy 
popularity : but, on the other hand, his better judgment was 
often directed to improve that of his readers ; fo that he alter- 
nately influenced and ftooped to the national tafteef the day. If, 
therefore, we would know the gradual changes which took plate 
in our poetry during the above period, we have only to confult 
the writings of an author, who produced yearly fome new per- 
formance, allowed to be moft excellent in the particular ftyle 
which was fafhionable for the time.” 


Intending therefore to conneét, with the account of 
Dryden’s lite and publications, fuch a general view of the 
literature of the time, as may enable the reader to eflimate 
how far the age was indebted to the poet, and how far the 
yo was influenced by the tafte and manners of the age, Mr. 

cott commences his memoire with preliminary remarks on 
the literature of the earhier pert of the feventeenth century, 
tracing it from the reign of James I; a taf of no great dif- 
ficulty, and which is executed without any confiderable- 
novelty or felicity. : 

In the account of Dryden’s family, Mr. Scott has gene- 
rally followed, -or rather abridged, Mr. Malone; where he 
has deviated he is not fortunate. For example, he te!!s us, 
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that Erafrous Dryden was.created a Knight-baronet by James 
1; but a perfon very moderately acquainted with the 
of rank in England, would have known that there is-no fuch 
title. Such a miftake is probably owing'to the famé.neghi- 
ence, which has called the celebrated mafler of Weftmina 
Her fchool, Dr. Buthby, and has permitted feveral errors in 
grammay, both in the biographical memoirs, and the notes 
ont he fubfequent volumes, to ftigmatize thofe pages in which 
the author of Marmion has chofen to conneét his name with 
that of Dryden. To the accounts given by preceding’ bios 
rraphers, of the poet’s pufuitsat Weltminfter and at college; 
tats is added; a longer extra&t is given from his juvenile 
poem gn. the death of Lord Haltings, than Mr, Scott's pres 
deceffors: had thought neceffary, or his readers will think ” 
valuable ; but, if right, he has the credit of afcertaining a 
point on which Johnfon and, Malone were uncertain or mif- 
taken, by ftating that Dryden did not obtain‘his degree of 
Matter of Arts at either univerfity, but by difpenfation from 
the archbifhop of Canterbury, ' 

From his family conneétion with the puritans, Dryden 
obtained fuch afliance as induced him, on the death of 
Cromwell, to confecrate the memory of that extraordmary 
ufurper in an elegy ; a fin of youth, for which the enemies be 
excited in his {ubfeqnent political contefts frequenuy put 
him to fhame and penance. However, as Mr, Scott judici- — 
oufly obferves, the elegy on Cromwell, although doubtlefs 
fufficiently faulty, contained fymptoms of regenerating talte; 
and, politically confidered, although a panegyric on an 
ufurper, the topics of praife are. fele€ted with attention to 
truth, and are, generally fpeaking, fuch as Cromwell's 
worit enemies could not have denied to him, Neither has 
Dryden made. the errors, or misfortunes, of the royal a 
and their followers, the fubje&t of cenfure or of contralt. 
With refpeé to them, it was hardly poffible that an eulogy 
on fuch a theme could,have lefs offence in it. » This was pers 
haps a fortunate circumftance for Dryden at the Reftoration ; 
and it muft be noticed to his honour, that as he {pared the 
exiled monarch, inhis panegyric on the ufurper, fo, after 
the Reftoration, in his numerous writings on the fide of 
royalty, there is no inftance of his recalling his former praife 
of Cromwell. 

The Reftoration having bronght back the Mufes to Engs 
land, Dryden teftitied his joyful acquiefcence in the new 
order of things, by publifhing Aftraa Redux, a panegyric on 
the King, and’ fome other copies of verfes. This exhibition 
a! loyalty having offended his: puritanical patrons, hé. was 
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reduced to narrow and uncomfortable circumftances, and 
probably lodged with Herringman the bookfeller, in the 
new Exchange, for whom he wrote prefaces, and other oc- 
cafional pieces. But having, as Mr. Malone has obferved, 
a patrimony, though a {mall one, of his own, it feems im. 
poffible that he fhould ever have been in that ftate of mean 
and abjeét dependence, which the malice of his enemies 
afterward pretended. 7 

He was alfo patronized by Sir Robert Howard, threugh 
whofe introduction he became more generally known among 
perfons of diftinétion ; he produced a few fhort poems, was 
an early member of the Royal Society, and gave proof of 
his improved verfification by publifhing his poem on the 
’ wiétoty gained by the Duke of York, over the Dutch in 
1665 ; and fill more, by his hiflorical commemoration of 
the events of 1666, under the title of Annus Mirabilis. 
This poem, Mr. Scott obferves, may be regarded as one of 
Dryden’s mott elaborate pieces ; although it is not written in 
his later, better, and molt peculiar flyle of poetry. It was 
his laft poetical work. of any importauce, until the appear- 
ance of Abfalom and Achitophel. . 

In this long interval, Dryden’s labours were chiefly eme 
ployed on dramatic compofitions, for as it would appear 
that at the period of the Reftoration, he renounced al] views 
of making his way in life, except by exertion of the literary 
talents with which he was fo eminently endowed, his be- 
coming a writer of plays was a neceflary confequence ; for 
the theatres, newly opened after fo long filence, were re- 
forted td with all the ardour infpired by novelty; and dra- 
matic campofition was the only line which promifed fome- 
thing like an adequate reward to the profeffors of literature. 
Dramatic amufements having been rigoroufly fuppreffed dur- 
ing the yfurpation, were proportionately cherifhed when 
voreny was re-eftablifhed. The King having formed his 
taite during his exile ; took the models of. the two grand de- 
partments of the drama from two different countries. France 
afforded the pattern of thofe tragedies which continued in — 
fafhion for twenty years after the Reftoration, and which 
were called Rhyming or Heroic Plays. On: the model of 
the tedious and bombaftic French romances, fuch as Le grand 
Cyrus, Cleopatra and Clelie, was formed the French tra- 


gedy, 


** In which every king was by prefcriptive right a hero, every 
female a goddefs, every tyrant a Gre bedathing chimera, and 
every foldier an irsefiible Amadis; in which, when perfected, 


we 
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we find lofty fentiments, fplendid imagery, eloquent expreffion, 
found morality, every thing but the language of human paffion 
and human character, In the hands of Corneille, and ftill more 
in thofe of Racine, much of the abfurdity of the original model 
was cleared away, aod much that was valuable fubfticuted in its 
ftead ; but the plan being fundamentally wrong, the high talents 
of thefe authors, unfortunately, only tended to reconcile their 
countrymen to a ftyle of writing, which muft otherwife have 
fallen into contempt. Such as it was, it rofe into high favour at 
the court of Louis X1V. and was by Charles introduced ~upon 
the Englifh ftage.’’ 

Comedy, on the contrary, divefted by the depraved tafte 
of the monarch and the age, of every prmennen to decency, 
was not, in its plot, formed upon the Parifian model. 


“¢ The Englith audience had not patience for the regular comedy 
of¢heir neighbours, depending upon delicate turns of expreffion, 
and nicer delineation of charaéter. The Spanifh comedy, with 
its buftle, machinery, difguife, and complicated intrigue, was 
much more agreeable to their tafte, This preference did not 
arife entirely from what the French term the phlegm of our nati- 
onal charaéter, which cannot be affected but by powerful ftimu- 
lants. It is indeed certain, that an Englifhman ore his eye, 
as well as his ear, to be diverted by theatrical exhibition ; but 
the thirft of novelty was another and feparate reafon, which 
affeGted the ftyle of the revived drama. “The number of new 
plays reprefented every feafon was incredible ; and the authors 
were compelled to have recourfe to that mode of compofition 
which was moft eafily executed. Laboured accuracy of expref. 
fion, and fine traits of chara¢tery, joined to an arrangement of 
a€tion, which fhould be at once pleafing, interefting, and pro- 
bable, requires fedulous ftudy, deep reflection, and long re. 
peated corre¢tion and revifion. But thefe were not to be ex 
from a play-wright, by whom three dramas were to be produced 
in one feafon; and in their place were fubftituted adventures, 
rencountres, miftakes, difguifes, and efcapes, all eafily accom. 
plifhed by the intervention of fliding pannels, clofets, veils, © 
mafques, large cloaks and dark lanthorns. The favourite come. 
dies, therefore, after the Reftoration, were fuch as depended 
rather upon the intricacy, than the probability of the plot; rather 
upon the vivacity and livelinefs, than on the natural expreflion 
of the dialogue ; and, finally, rather upon extravagant and gro. 
tefque conception of character, than upon its being pointedly de. 
lineated, and accurately fupported through the reprefentation,”’ ° 

Such, Mr. Scott obferves, was the flate of the Englith 
drama when Dryden became a candidate for theatrical lau- 
rels, and while we follow him through his detail-of the the- 
atrical pieces produced by his author, it is not intended re- 
gularly 
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ey A to notice the merits and defeéts of every one, but ta 
offer fome occafional obfervations, fuch as either the play or 
the Editor’s comment on it may feem to require. - 

Dryden produced twenty-eight plays ; the period in which 
he wrote for the ftage, from the Wild Gallant, which ap- 

red in February 1662-8, to Love Triumphant, which 
was acted in 1694, was thir y-two years. If this numberof 
plays were aiGtibutedaccording to an average, it’ would not 
na that Dryden poffeffed any extraordinary copioufnefs 
of fancy or facility of compofition, but when it is recol- 
Je&ted that in many of thofe years his attention was altogether 
withdrawn from the ftage, and it is remembered that during 
fome portion of the period he was compelled by a contraét, 
ftated by-himfelf in the prologue to the Mock Aftrologer, to 
write three new plays in a year, he will not be deprived of 
the celebrity which a great critic has beftowed on the extra. 
or endowments which could fo well accomplith fuch 
a tafk, 

Dramatic compofition appears, by Dryden’s own confef- 
fron, and by the obfervation of al} his biographers not to have 
been an employment for which he confidered his mind to be 
well conftruéted ; and yet in the courfe of his dramatic 
effays, he hys perhaps difplayed all the refources’of his 
mind, fhowing how reacily he could turn his great powers 
to any given fubjeét; with what audacity he could invent, 
with what fervour he could depiét, with what fubtlety he 
could reafon, and with what felicity he could imitate. Sil, 
they who look with attention to Dryden’s more happy efforts, 
will not only afcertain the faét, but will perceive the reafons 
why his genius did not fuccefsfully apply itfelf to the forma- 
tion of dramas. The true art of the fcene, that touching 
exhibition of human nature, which.affeéts the heart and fub- 
dues the underitanding, confifts in thofe exquifite difclofures 
of the latent caufes of a€tion and paffion, which he who 
can manage dialogue and incident im all their purity and pre- 
cifion, knows how to dvaw forth by flight sndieakabh as well 
as by flrenuous and premeditated afts aed expreflions; but 
in Dryden, no charatter is drawn out by that which 1s op- 

ofed to or in co-operation wih it, but every one unfolds 
and difplays itfelf. Every incident has evidently been con- 
trived on purpoie to produce the very obfervation which 
follows upon it, and every ftroke of the witty or the fublime 
is eafily to be traced to fomething fo exactly premeditated in 
the mind of the poet, that the perfon in the play feems to 
hive been created on purpofe to be clothed with the ve 
cbaratteriflics with which the author has been plealed to ar 
ve 
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veft him. Under fuch circumflances, -the delight which 
fhould flew from f{cenie reprefentation is almoft altogether. 
fupprefled, or, at the utmolt, it is limited to that whic fine 
language, poetic images, and unexpetied illuftrations. can 
heftow, and far removed from the higher fenfations which 
are created by paffion artfully excited, and humour judicioully 
difplayed. | 

The Wild Gallant, with which Dryden unfueceftfully’ 
commenced his dramatic career, deferves notice only'as @ 
fpecimen of the diffolute manners which then prevailed, 
and of the bad tafte which is the conftant attendant om de~ 
praved manners. This play, which was a€ted at court by 
command of the King, and protetted 7 the beautiful: 
Countefs of Caftlemain, afterward Dutchefs of Cleveland, - 
contains, among nee other paflages of filthy groffnefs, a 
fcene, in which a juftice of the peace is fecn romping with 
an old procurefs and her bevy ; the two virtuous ladies of the 
play are introduced to dance among them, and the joke of the 
exhibition is, that the proflitutes, at parting, give their fe~ 
veral addrefles in lanes and places, the very names-of which 
the ear of modefty muft abhor to hear repeated. 

Such was Dryden’s entrance into the fields of the drama 
at the age of thirty-two; and tothofe who duly confider this 
play, the evident borrowing of the little charaéter it con- 
tains, the unfuccefsful attempts at wit and pleafancry, and 
the want of judgment in conduéting the plot, it will appear 
furprifing that the fame poet fhould at any time afterward 
attain the celebrity he did, and fhould in fo many modes and 
ftyles of dramatic compofition fhow fo much ability and 
genius,. If he never attained to the greateft heights in this 
art, it was evidently not for want of all the materials which. 
education and fancy can furnifh, but for want of that. ani- 
inating and direting impulfe which enables aman, where 
the capacity of his. mind is rightly confulted, to efleét in: 
their greateft extent all the objects he has in view. 

The Rival Ladies, properly termed by Mr. Scott a drarha 
of intrigue borrowed from. the Spanifh, is defeétive in its 
ftru€ture, deftitute of intereft, and remarkable chiefly. as it 
contains Dryden’s firft eflay in rhyming dramatic poetry, a 
{pecies of compofition in which he afterward attained unri- 
valled excellence. 

The Indian Queen was next produced, in conjunétion 
with Sir Robert Howard ; it is a play in rhyme; the fhare to 
be claimed by each co-adjutor is uncertain, but its fuccefs 


wasample. To this Mr. Scott fays, a ‘eenuall 
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*€ Doabtlefs the fcenery and dreffes contributed not a little. 
Moreover, it prefented battles and facrifices on the ftage, aérial 
demons finging in the air, and the god of dreams afcending 
through a trap; the leaft of which has often faved a wore tra- 


gedy.” 


In connexion with this play was Dryden's next produe- 
tion, the Indian Emperor, but the affinity of the perfonages 
in one drama could not, in the author's seocohenlion, be 
made evident to the audience, without the aid of a clumly 
device, that of diftributing ‘printed papers, in order; as it 
was alterward expreffed in the Rehearfal, “ to infinuate the 

jot into the boxes.”” The vigour of poetry and force of 
imagination difplayed in this piece, were fufficient, notwith- 
flanding its many faults, to make its author a confpicuous 
mark for envy; and ss oa he was foon attacked by a 
comemporary fatirift, who, defcribing a dinner party of 
noify coxcombs, introduces the mention of Dryden’s play 
with thefe lines; 


*€ Mine hoft, who hardly {poke a word an hour, 
Now rofe, and prais’d the Indian Emperour.’’ 


After the appearance of this play, the author was engaged 
in a literary controverly on the propriety of writing dramatic 
jeces in rhyme, and that too, with his friend, patron, and 
low labourer, Sir Robert Howard, whofe fifter, Lady 
Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the Earl of Berkthire, he 
married in 1665. This marriage was unhappy, and Mr, 
Scott lofes his obfervations on it with fome admirable remarks, 
which a poet alone could make, in defcribing the feelings of 
a poet under fuch a misfortune. 


**. Tt isdifficult,’’ he fays, ‘* for a woman of a violent temper 
and weak intellects, and fuch the lady feems to have been, to en- 
dure the apparent[ ly ] caufelefs flaétuation of fpirits incident to one 
doomed to labour inceffantly, in the feverifh exercife of the ima- 
gination. Unintentional neglect, and the inevitable relaxation, 
er rather finking of fpirit, whieh follows violent mental exer- - 
tion, are eafily mifconftraed into capricious rudenefs, or inten- 
tional offence ; and life is embittered by mutual accufation, nor 
the lefs intolerable becaufe reciprecally juft. ‘The wife of one 
who is to gain his livelihood by poetry, or by any labour (if ‘any 
there be) equally exhaufting, muft either have tafte enough to 
relith her hufband’s performances, or good nature fufficient, to 
ae his infirmities. It was Dryden’s misfortune, that Lady 

izgabeth had neither the one nor the other; and I difmifs the 
difagrecable {ubjett by obferving, that on no one peace Bom 
a farcafm 
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a farcafm againft matrimony could be introduced, has our author 
failed to feafon it with fach bitternefs as fpoke an inward confci- 
oufoefs of domeftic mifery.’’ 


In an introduétion to the Rival Ladies, Dryden had main- 
tained the fuperiority of plays in heroic meafure over thofe 
in blank'verfe, and when the fire in 1666, by deftroying 
the play-houfe, put a flop to dramatic reprefentations, he 
had leifure, after publifhing his celebrated poem of Annus 
Mirabilis, to produce his ‘* Effay on Dramatic Poetry,” a 
vigorous and judicious work, which pany 10 the form of a 
dialogue, Sir Robert Howard, in the charaéter of one of 
the {peakers, was made to urge, without fuccefs, the fenti- 
ments he was known to entertain on the preference of blank, 
verfe to profe. Sir Robert vindicated his own opinions in 
an angry preface tothe Duke of Lerma, and as he treated 
Dryden with confiderable difdain, the poet, when he pub- 
lifhed a fecond edition of the Indian Emperor in 1678, pre- 
fixed to it a “ Defence of his Effay,” which comprifed an 
attack on his opponent, fo vigorous and fevere as, for a con- 
fiderable period, to occafion animofity between them. 

As plays in rhyme will probably never again be written, 
and as even thofe of Dryden are not likely to be revived, the 
controverly is now divefted of much of its intereft; but the 
cenfure of this mode of writing ought furely not to be fo 
extenfive as to include a denial of the talte or good fenfe of 
thofe who could adopt it. The mode of dramatic recitation, 
in Dryden’s ciaie, Apts not appear to have been reduced to 
that ftandard of fimplicity and nature, to which the good 
fenfe and tafte of Garrick brought it in the laft century, and 
therefore the ears of the audience were not fo much hurt as 
they would be in thefe days by the recital of fpeeches in 
rhyme. Precedent was not decidedly againft it, as even 
Shak{peare, in many of his plays, has indulged largely in 
that way of writing, and particularly in Romeo and Juliet, 
befides occafional burfts in many of his tragedies, and long 
fcenes in fome of his comedies. Dryden, who had more 
than any man a complete command of all the refources 
which rhyme could give, was obliged late in life, to allow 
that fuch a form of writing did not admit of the difplay of 
nature or paffion; but for defcription, narration, and argue 
ment, it pofleffes many great advantages. No man perhaps 
can ferioufly with to fee on the theatre an entire play, even 
of .Dryden’s, in rhyme; but he muft have carried his ob- 
jeGtions to an extraordinary pitch of faftidioufnefs. who can 
perufe without fenfations of the higheft pleafure, many Ps 
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the fcenes and paffages in thofe pieces, which a more correét 
tafte than that which prevailed in the days of the author, has 
now configned entirely to the clofet. 

Thefe obfervations muft be underflood as applying, not to 
the Indian Emperor alone, which, however, contains many 
brilliant paflages, but alfo to his other herote plays, and par- 
ticularly the Conquefl of Grenada and Aureng-Zebe. 

When the theatre was ré-opened, Dryden was bound by 
a contract with the King’s Company, to produce three plays 
in a year, the probable profits being between three and four 
hundred pounds. His firft produ€tion, under this agreement, 
was ** Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen?’ In his prologue 
he made the boaft which was afterwards recolleéted to caft 
ridicule upon him, beginning, 3 


¢¢ Hewho writ this, not without pains and thought, 
From French and Engtifh theatres has brought 
‘The exacteft rules, by whicha play is wrought.’’ 


Mr. Scott’s two opinions on this play, delivered in the 
life of the author, and the thort note yore to the piece, 
are remarkable for their contrariety. In the-firft he fays: 


«* The tragic foenes of the § Maiden Queen’ were defervedly 
cenfured, as falling beneath the ‘ Indian Emperer.’ They have 
neither the ftately march of the heroic dialogue, nor, what we 
could be more pleafed to have found in them, the truth of paffion 
aud natural colouring, which characterized the old Englith drama, 

tut the eredit of the piece was redeemed by the comic part, 
which is a more light and airy reprefentation of the fafhionable 
and licentious manners of the time than Dryden could afterwards 
a‘tatn, excepting in © Marriage a-la-mode.’ The King, whofe 
jodgment on this fabject was unqueftionable, graced the * Maiden 
Oneen’ with the ttle of Ais play.”” : 

In the latter he fays: ‘€ The character of the Queen is admi- 
rably drawn, and the cataftrophe is brought very artfully for- 
ward; the uncertainty, as to her final decifion, continuing till 
the lat moment. The comic part of the play contains mach of 
cwbat wvas thought ewit mx the reign of Charles 11. ; for marriage is 
railed againgft, and a male and female rake join in extolling the 
pleafures of a fingle life, even while the ufage of the theatre 
compels them, at length, to put on the matrimonial chains.’? 


Onc paflage im this play we deem particularly worthy of 
notte, as it probably furnifhed Goldfmith, who was an 
avowed admirer of Dryden, with that beautiful thought in 
the Traveller, 


“ My 
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«¢ My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee ; 
Still to it’s brother turns, with ceafelefs pain, 
And drags, at each remove, a lengthen’d chain.” 


«* When I am with Florimel,”’ fays Celadon, * my heart 
fs (till your prifoner; it only draws a longer chain after it.** 


The alteration of the ‘* Tempeft,” which Dryden next 
aflifted D’Avenant in making, might be left to find its way 
to oblivion without a fingle remark, if the incredibly bad taite 
of modern wins lm not difgraced the prefent age by fub- 
ftituting the groffnefs of this abfurd medley for the tender. 
nefs, fimplicity, and fubhimity of the original. Pofterity 
will hardly believe, that at the conclufion of this play in 
1808, an actor and manager of undifputed genius and learn- 
ing pronounced, after Shakefpeare’s beautiful and well- 
known paffage, ‘* the cloud cap’t tow'rs,” this wretched 
jingle; : 

“* The promifes of blooming Spring live here, 
And all the bleffings of the ripening year. 


On my retreat let Heaven and nature fmile, 
And ever flourifh the Enchanted Iile.’”* 


Mr. Sgott fpeaks of this play with jult cenfure, but ufes 
rather an awkward phrafe, when he fays that D'Avenant’s. 
Gondibert has incurred more ridicule and more negleé& thas 
us merits deferves 

(To be continugd.) 





Ant. II. The Firft Book of Napoleon, the Tyrant of the 
Earth. Written im the 58\3th Year of the World, and 
1809¢h Year of the Chriftian Era, by Eliakim the Scribe, a 
Defcendant fa modern Branch of the Tribe of Levi; a 
Rabbi educated in the Chriftian Schaols of the Sons of the 
Prophds. 8vo. 146 pp. 6s. Longman, Hurit, Rees, 
and Orme. 1809. . 


THE quaint title of this work, and the flyle of the facred 
{criptures, which is profeffedly imitated by the authof, 
excited in our minds fome fufpicions that the views with 
which it had been publifhed, were not fuch as could admit 
of approbation. A’very hefty perufal of it convinced us 
completely that our fufpicions were groundlefs. The objeét 
of the author is indifputably of the pureft kind; though a 
mu 
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muft ftill be permitted to doubt whether be has adopted the 
beft method for the attainment of that objeft. We do not 
recolle& to, have hitherto met with any attempt to imitate 
the flyle of feripture, but for the purpofe of throwing on 
that facred volume an air of ridicule*; and there was 
perbaps little judgment in the author’s defcribing himfelf as 
a Jewifh Scribe and Rabbi, educated in the Chrptian {chools 
of the fons of the pepe If the title be allegorical, as 
we fuppofe it to be, the allegory is here inconfiftent with 
itfelf. 

Let not the reader, however, fufler himfelf to be pre- 
judiced againft the work, by thefe objeétions, tll he 
has perufed the whole with fome attention; for he will find 
every where fufficient evidence of the author’s veneration 
for the oracles of revelation, and in the preface, of which 
we fhall here tranfcribe a part, an anxious endeavour to 
prevent his meaning from being mifunderftood. 


’ 

“* Pious and religious reader! Let not thy feclings be offend. 
ed, and withhold thy cenfure, until thou fhalet find in thefe pages 
a fingle fentiment, inconfiftent with the fpirit and dodtplet of 
that holy religion which thou profeffeft ; and condemn not the 
fecbly imitative manner of writing therein occafionally em- 
ployed, until thou canft point out a language more impreflive, 
or more appropriate, than that in imitation of which thefe 
chapters are framed,’’ 


That the language adopted will be peculiarly impreflive 
onthe minds of thole pious Chriftians, in humble life, who 
are accuftomed to read and revere their Bibles, we readily 
admit ; but fuch perfons fland, perhaps, in lefs need of the , 
admonitions contained in this volume than any others; ‘ 
while the price at which a volume fo elegantly printed, can 
be fold, mutt — it from falling into their hands. We 
really regret this circumftance, becaufe the book gives, in 
language with which they are beft acquainted, a juft view 
of the principles which led to the French revolution, to the 
elevation of Buonaparte to the throne of the Bourbons, and 
to all the miferies under which the continent of Europe has 
fo ~~ groaned; c »ntrafting thofe miferies with the ad i- 
nefs which Britons, here denominated Albions, enjoy under 
the mild goverament of our excellent and amiable fovereign. 





* We do not admit Franklin’s far famed parable to be an ex- 
ception ; tor he ftole that parable from Bifhop Tayler, who tran- 
fcribed it from what he calls the Jews book. 

As 
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As a {pecimen of the author’s manner, we tranfcribe the 
following parable of the Bear and Monkey, by which are 
obvioufly meant Ruffia and France. 


«© 4, Now ariddle is put forth, and a parable is fpoken, 
unto the people of the earth. 

«« 2, A great bear with brawny paws, and covered with long 
briftles, is brought forth in the north. 

«3, He ftretcheth himfelf over many lands, and with much 
people, over whom the hail and the {now continually do pafs, 

‘© 6, Fierce is the bear, and not to be conquered by fear 
or force. 

«<>, Now in the weftern regions there liveth an animal, which 
is fathioned fomewhat.after the image of man, and is endowed 
with cunning, fawning and deceit ; and lo! this animal is called 
a monkey. 

‘«* 8, Now the bear and the monkey having met each other, 
the bear was pleafed with the monkey, who careffed and foothed 
him, and told him what a mighty beaft he was. 

‘‘ g, So the bear allowed the monkey from time to time to 
play and frifk around him ; but it came to pafs, that the monkey 
having fcratched the bear, he thereupon raifed his briftles, and 
threatened to hug the monkey to death. 

“ 10, Neverthelefs the monkey contrived yet-again to foothe 
the bear, and he fawned upon him and careffed him, and whifpered 
foft and pleafing things in his ear, 

‘11, And the bear and the monkey became exceeding great 
friends, and met and communed together, and finally agreed to 
divide the north and the weft between them. 

‘‘ 19, So they went on paw in paw; and the bear grinned 
{miles to the monkey, while the monkey played in fportive mirth 
around the bear. 

‘© +3, Now it fo happened, that the bear was lulled afleep by 
the foft fawnings of the monkey. 

** 14. And in his fleep he dreamed a dream, and behold the 
dream was, that the monkey hag put out one of his eyes, and 
bit in twain the ftrongeft finew in his moft powerful paw 

‘© 15, So he awoke with a mighty growl, and rofe in his 
wrath to deftroy the monkey. 

‘© +6, But lo! when he awoke from his dream, he beheld 
before him no longer the feeble fawning monkey, his former 
friend and favautite ; but a fierce and furious tyger, who at one 
dart devoured him, and feized as his prey the lands over which 
he had been in ufe to rule. 

“‘ «7, And the tyger tore the bear into picces, and fcattered 
his ficfh and his bones to the winds of heaven.’’ 


That fuch will be the conclufion of the prefent unnatural 
alliance 
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alliance between Ruffia and France, is extremely probable; 
and there is certainly a numerous clafs of readers, to whom 
this probability peas # not be ftated in terms more affecting 
and impreflive than thofe which have been employed in this 
arable. Thereare, however, various pafiages in the volume, 
which, though too long to be tran{cribed, are greatly fupe- 
rior to this, and convince us that the author of the firf 
book of Napoleon, the Tyrant of the Earth, is capable of much 
better things. o 





Arr. UI. An Effay on the Identity and general Refurreéion 
ef the human Body; in which the Evidences in favour of thefe 
important Subjects are confidered, in relation both to Philofophy 
and Scripture. By Samuel Drew, Author of an Effay on 
the Immateriality and Immortality of the Human Soul, -8vo. 
pp. 439. Price 10s, 6d. Hamilton. 1809. 


ME: Drew, js one of thofe inftances of felf-taught genius, 
which not only excite wonder at their firft appearance, 
but continue to attraét our attention and engage our segard, 
as they make their progre{s through the hemilphere of litera- 
ture. Many literary phenomena pafs rapidly by us, they ~ 
are hardly obferved- before they dijappear: but Mr. Drew 
¢ontinucs to engage our notice in the progrefs as well as the 
commencement of his courfe. We {fpoke of him in our 
preceding volume; (p. 501.) but, as the majority of our 
* Teaders probably know little of him, before we enter on the 
confideration of his work, we-will give them his own account 
of himfelf. : 


** I was born (fays he) in the parith of St. Auftell, in the 
¢ounty of Cornwall, on the third day of March, 1765. My . 
father, who was a labouring man fupported his family, which 
confifted of a wife and four children, in creditable poverty, by 
dint of application, induftry, and frugality. But though neither 
of my parents was ignorant of the importance of education, fuch 
were their circumftances that it was not in their power to afford 
me any, except that which was acquired at a little reading fchool, 
in which I merély learned the knowledge of my letters. ; Here 
my education ended, for toa writing fchool I never was pro- 
moted, At the age of feven, I was obliged to go to work, and 
for my labour, my parents received two-pence pes day, The 

a next 
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next year I had the misfortune to lofe my mother, and many a 
time fince.— | 7 


This throbbing breaft has heav‘d the heartfelt figh, 
And breath’d affli@tions where her afhes lie. 


Soon after this, my father removed into another neighbourhood 3 
and at the age of ten years and a-half, I was bound an apprentice 
to a fhoemaker, in the parith of St. Blazey. Prior to this ti... 
1 acquired fome knowledge of writing, but it amounted to little 
more than merely to know how to make the letters of the alphabet, 
and to write my name. And this knowledge, feanty as it was, 
I nearly loft during my apprenticehip; but towards the fatter 
years of the term, I made fome: progrefs' in my reading. This 
I attribute chiefly to the opportunity which I then had of 
perufing the Weekly Entertainer, publifhed by Meffrs.. Goalby 
and Co. of Sherborne. In thefe mifcellanies, fuch narratives as 
were affecting, and fuch anecdotes as were pointed, were the 
principal objects which attraéted my notice, And among thefe, 
nothing excited my attention, fo much as the adventeres, viciffi- 
tudes, and difafters to which the American war gave rife.. On 
quitting my matter, I procured employment in the vicinity. of 
Plymouth, Here, the neceflity of earning my own livelihood 
engroffed all my attention: fo that the fame caufe which removed 
me from perufing the Weekly Mifcellany, nearly quenched all 
my defires after further knowledge. After labouring im this 
neighbourhood about four years, I retorned to St. Auftell, to 
which place I was attraéted by the advance of wages. In this 
town it was my lot to conduct the theemaking bufinefs for a man 
who is now in America: he was an eccentric charaéter, but by 
no means deftitute of underftanding. His original occupation 
was that of a fadler, and through his own application, he had 
obtained fome knowledge of bookbinding. ‘To thefe employ~ 
ments he fuperadded the manufacture of thoes, and in one 
carried on thefe three trades together. In this fituation, I 
myfelf farrounded by books.of various defcriptions, and felt my 
tafte for the acquirement of information, return with 
vigour, and increafe in proportion to the means of indulgence, 
which were now placed fully. within my reach. . But here fome 
new difficulties occurred, with which I found it painful to grapple. 
My knowledge of the import of words was as contrattcd, as 
my ideas were feanty ; fo that I found it nece@ary. to keep a 
dictionary continually by my fide whilft 1 was reading, to which 
I was compelled conftantly to refer. This was a tedious 

But in a little time the difficulty wore away, and my horizon of 
knowledge became enlarged. Among other books which were 


, 


brought to be bound, it happened. that Mr. Locke’s Effay on 
the Human Undesftanding . itsappearanee. ‘This was a work 
: _ @f 
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‘of which I had never heard. 1 oceafionally opened the volumes, 
and read a few pages, but rather with amazement than fatisfattion ; 
and from that moment began to reflect on the intelleétual powers 
ef man. In doing this, I could not but draw a contra between 
my own mental condition and that of others. This awakened 
me from my fupor, and induced me to form a refolution to abandon 
the grovelling views which I had been-accuftomed to entertain of 
things, and to quit the practices of my old aflociates. Soon after 
this, I engaged in bufinefs for myfelf, when the preffure of trade, 
and pecuniary embarrafsments, retarded my progrefs in mental 
acquirements, but iimulated my evdeavours to emerge from 
ignorance. By unremitting induftry, Eat length furmounted 
fucii obitacles as were of a pecuniary natare: this enabled me to 
procure aflitance in my labours, and afforded me the common re. 
laxation which others eajoyed. ‘This was the only leifure at 
which I aimed. In this fituation, IT felt an internal. vigour 
prompting me to exertions, but | was unable to determine what 
direction I fhould take. he feiences lay before me. . 1 difcovered 
charms in each, but I was unable to embrace them all, and 
hefitaced in making a felection, 1 had learned that 


** One fcience only would one genius fit, 
*€ So vaft is art, fo narrow human wit. 


“© At firft I felt fuch an attachment: to aftronomy, that I re- 
folved to confine my views to the ftudy ‘of that fcience ; but I 
foon found mytelf too defective in arithmetic to make any pro- 
ficiency. . Modern hiftory was my next objcét; but F quickly 
difcovered that more books and time were necefary than I could 
poflibly either afford or fpare, and on this account hiftory was 
abandoned. In the region of metaphyfics I faw neither of the 
above impediments. It neverthelefs-eppeared to be a thorny path, 
bur i derermined to enter, and accordingly began to tread it. 
During feveral years, all my leifwre hours were devoted to 
reading ; but I do not recolle&t that it ever interrupted my 
bufinets, though it frequently broke in upon my reft. On my 
labour depended my livelihood, | Literary purfuits were only my 
amufement. Common prudence had taught me the leffon which 
the following fentences fo happily convey, ‘* Secure to yourfelf 
a livetthood independently of literary fueceffes, and put into this 
fottery only the everplus of time. Woe to him who depends 
wholly on his pen ; no:hing is more cafual. ‘The man who makes 
thoes is fure of his wages, the man who writes a book is never 
jure of any thing.’’——Marmoarel, 

*¢ Nothing, _nbtiaes amidft the various fubje&s which cn. 
grofied my thoughts, could be more remote from my views and 
intentions than that of commencing author. ~But this impro- 
hable event was occafioned, by the following incident. When 
Mr. Thomas. Paine publifhed his * Age of Reafon,’? it un. 


happily 
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happily made too many converts. 4\mong thcfe was a yourg 
gentleman of good natural talents, which had been improved by 
a liberal education, who ftequently vilited mty fhop. He in- 
quired ene day, whether I had ever feen this pamphlet, anid on 
finding that 1 had not, he put it into my hends on condision 
that 1 fhould read it through, and finally give him my opinion 
on the doétrines which it incujcated. ‘This T promifed to do; 
and occafionally wrote down fach remarks as octurred during my- 
reading of the work, and fuch as TF could reeoflect to have made 
in the numerous conveérfations with him to which this incident 
gave rife. ‘The young man isnow inecternity; But I am happy 
to ftate, that pridr to his illnefs, he. acknowledged that the 
defien'which he had in view in’ putting the ** Age of Reafon'’ 
into my hands, was to profelyte me to its principles; but tha 
having failed in producing that effet, he had been induced fit 
to fufpett their validity, and then to abandon them altogether. 
Thefe ‘* Remarks on the Age of Reafon,’’ I tevifed as well ag 
i was able, and afterwards, with fome additions, publifhed them 
to the world in 1999. This was done with a defign that the 
‘ Remarks might produce in others, effects fimilar to thofe whith 
had already refulted from them.’? It was this pamphlet which 
firt excited the notice of my greatly refpeéted and much lamented. 
friend, the late Rev. John Whitaker, who, from principles of 
benevolence, rather than a difcovery of mefit, was pleaféd to 
recommend it to the notice of the Antijacobity Review. In this 
literary journal, the reviewers pzrmitted the laudablenefs of the 
attempt to outweigh the imperteétions of the perforinance, and 
{poke of it in terms which have made me their debtors 1 fhall 
be happy if the prefent work. pafs. with fafety through the ordeal 
of liberal and candid criticifm.. In the two following years, I 
publithed three or four pamphlets, but: thefe being on local and 
controverfial fubjects, difappeared with the oceafions which gave 
them birth, In 1802, I publifhed * An Effay on the Imma- 
teriality and Immortality of the Human Soul,’’ the occafions of 
which | have briefly hinted in the following preface. The appro. 
bation with which it has-been countenanced, has in fome meafure 
Rimulated me to undertake and accomplith the prefent work. And 
probably the manner in which this wiil be received, will not be 
Without its influence on my future labours.’’ ~ P. vii. 


Such is Mr. Drew’s account of himfelf; written in a 
flyle which raifes our admiration of his talents. This lietle 
piece of biography, hawever, is not quite €qual to the ori- 
ginal Sketch, drawn by the fame author at the requeft of 


_ Mr. Polwhele, for ‘* The Literary Hiftory of Cornwall,” 


and inferted in that work. The Sketch, in the Hiflory, is 
Cone in a more negligent manner. But it is thore natural, 


Jt has feveral litthepleafing ae which are wanting here. 
2 Mr. 
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Mr. Drew evidently wifhed to bring his account of himfel{ 
into a {mailer compafs, for the preface to his own book; 
and by this compreffion, though he may have gained ftrength, 
he has loft many agreeable familiarities. Drew’s life in the 
Cornwall hiflory, has fome pleafing features of refemblance 
to that with which Mr. Gilford has introduced his incom- 
parable tranflation of Juvenal. 

Of the elaborate peiformance, which now folicits our 
attention, we know not how to convey to our readers any 
adequate idea. [t 18 a chain of argumentation, fo regular, 
fo cafe, and fo flrong, that, to break off a link from it, and 
to exhibit that lmk, would fhow, indeed, of what metal the 
work was made, but would anfwer no other purpofe. That 
it will not admit of abridgement or analylis, is the highef 
charaéter that can be given to any literary compofition. Such 
is the cafe with Mr, Drew's. There aie many, we are 
aware, who impofe tables of contents on the public for 
analyfes. We are not of that number. Yet we think that 
an author’s table of contents, may,,often, be more fatis- 
fa€tory than the Critic’s analyfis. Mr. Drew’s table of 
contents, is a very corre&t outline of the Effay; and, to 
tho’e, who are fond of metaphyfical difcuffion, will, pro- 
bably, be fo attractive that they will wifh to proceed to the 
work itfelf. 


«* Contents. Chapter 1, On the ftate of man before the 
introduction of moral evil. 

Set. 1. General view of the fubjeét. 

Se&, 2, On the immutability of God. 

Se&. 3. That the human body muft have been originally 
immortal, proved from the primeval ftate of man, and the immu. 
tubiliry of God confidered together. 

Sect. 4. On the primitive and elementary ftate of matter, and 
the nature of fimple and compounded bodies. 

Se&t. 5. Arguments tending to prove, that the immortality 
of the Body of Adam, was fecured by the efficacy of the tree 
of life, nocwithftanding the natural tendency of the parts t 
difolution. 

Chapter 2. On the introduction of moral evil, its influences 
on the human body, and the remeval of the tree of life: 

Chapter 3. On the annihilation of moral evil, confidered 
feparately, and in conneétion with its caufes, effects, and cos. 
fequences. The refult highly favourable to the refurreétion of 
the human body from the grave. 

Sect. 1. If moral evil thall be annihilated, the refurreétion 
of the human body muft be prefumed to be a neceflury effect. 

Sect. 2. Arguments tending to prove, that the annihilation 
of moral evil, can only be effected by a vicarious facrifice, 
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¢ Set. 3. On the effeéts which may be expected to refult 
from the annihilation of Death, when confidered as having only 
a relative exiftence. Probation confined to the prefent flate. 

© Seét. 4. On the effects which will refult from the de. 
ftru&tion of Death, when confidered under the idea of a perfon. 

 Seét. 5. On the difference between the natural effects. and 
moral confequences of moral evil; with arguments tending to 
prove that the former muft ceafe, and the latter continue for , 
ever, 

. © Chapter 4. On identity in general. 

© Se&. 1. On the evidences ef identity. 

‘« Sect. 2. On our diftinét ideas of identity, founded upon 
the diverfity of its nature. 

. & Se&. 3. General obfervations on the identity of the human 
body. 

4 Se&t. 4. The identity of the human body more immediately 
confidered. 

. “ Chapter 5. On the analogy between vegetation and the re~ 
furreétion of the human body. x 

© Seft. 1. That the doétrine of the refurrection has fewer dif. 
ficulties than the dottrine of vegetation. 

“ Se&t. 2. That all objeétions ufually advanced againft the 
doftrine of the refurreétion may be advanced againft the dottrine 
of vegetation. . 

« Sect. 3. ‘That the analogy between vegetation and the re. - 
furrection of the body is not deftroyed by the inequalities of 
time, during which the bodies of different men repofe in the 
grave. 

© Set. 4. Argumeuts to prove that the refurrection of the 
body can no more take place immediately, than feed-time and 
harveft can be blended together, 

«© Seét. 5. In which it is proyed, that St. Paul, when illuf- 
trating the doétrine of the refurreétion by the procefs of vegeta. 
tion, fpeaks the language of philofophy and reafon, — 

‘¢ Chapter6, Arguments tending to prove, that the identity 
of the human body muft confit in fome germ, or ftamen, which 
remains immoveable. 

© Seét. 1. In which. it is argued, that the identity of our 
future bodies cannot confift in all the numerical particles, nor in 
the majority of them, which occafionally adhered to the vital 
mafs, in any given portion of the prefent ftate, 

€ Seét. 2. Arguments tending to prove, that the famenefs 
of our future bodies muft be conftituted by fome germ, or ftamen ; 
and that we now poffefs all the evidence of a refurreétion, which 
we can rationally expeét in the prefent ftate. 

“© Seét. 3. The objeGions againft the idea of a germ as con. 
ftituting the identity of the body hereafter, no argument againft 
its certainty. Several objeétions confidered. Several changes of 
our bodies highly probable. 

13 © Sekt, 
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“© So&. 4. Probable arguments, thar the changes through 
which our bodies have already paffed, are a groundwork of our 
furure expectations, and enfure, upon principles of analogy, the 
refurreGion of the human body, — 

* Se&t. 5. Arguments to prove, that gravitation mutt be in. 
applicable to our future bodies in another world, and that the 
lofs of gravitation will make a confiderahle diftin@ion between 
thofe bodies which we naw have, and thofe which fhall be here, 
after. 

«« Seét.6. Arguments to prove, that though our future bodies 
muft be formed of parts, the peculiarity of their fituation will 
place them beyond the reach of diffolution. Reflections on our 
srefent and future condition. 

Se&. 7. On the erigin of bodily identity. Arguments to 
prove, that the identity of the body can have no exittence prior 
to the formal exiftence of the body. ‘That abortions are perfetly 
reconcileable with the theory which has been advanced, 

*¢ Se&t. 8. Summary ofthat direft evidence by which ws 
are allured, that the identity of the human body mutt confit 
in fome radical principle, or gegm, which can neither expite nor 
change. 

‘* Chapter 7, That the sefurre&tion of the human body is 
pofible, probable, and certain, proved both from philofophy and 
Scripture. 

“ Sect. 1. That the refurrection of the human hody is poffible, 
proved from the nature of infinite power, and the unobftructing 
nature of matter, 

f Set. 2. That the refurreftion of the human body js 
highly probable, from a train of prefumptive and analogical evi. 

ence, 

** Se. 3. That the refurrection of the human body is certain, 
proved from the principles of philofophy, the juftice of God, and 
compounded nature of man. 

*§ Sedt. 4, Obfervations on feveral paffages of the fifteenth 
chaprer of the frit book of Corinthians, in which philofophy 
and authority are combined and confidered together.” 


Ii any part can be taken from the work without violence, 
itmay, perhaps, be the foliowing : 


*€ That the tree of life was placed in the garden of Eden will 
admit of no doubt with thofe who believe the Bible; and it is 
incumbent on thofe who diibelieve it, to account for faéts which 
tuey dare not deny; and to fubftitute in the room of {cripture a 
more re‘‘ooal account than that which they defpife. As this tree 
of lite was planted in the curden by Him »'o does nothing in 
vain, we are well atlured that it muft have been planted there for 
fome purpofe; and to know what that purpofe was, is a qucftion 
inte which we myft nqw enquire, It is exprefsly caiied, in the 
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language of Mofes, the tree of life; which name could not have 
been given to it, unlefs it were endued with a Ufe-giving quality. 
It had the power, we prefume, to perpetuate that life which had 
been previoufly communicated from God. It is, therefore, but 
reafonable to éonclude, thai the defign of its efficacy was to coun. 
teract the diffolvent influence ef*the atmofphere, by whigh means 
the adhefion of the partieles became permanent, and through 
which the human body, though compounded of diffoluble parts, 
was preferved from diffolution and decay. If this tree of lift, 
whatever might have been its nature, had not poffeffed chat invi- 
gorating quality, why was it denominated the tree of life? Why 
was it placed in the garden, in the primeval ftate of man? Why 
was it removed when moral evil was introduced? And removed 
on this exprefs account, lef man put forth his hand, and take and 
eat and live tor ever ?—Is it that we are amufed in the hook of 
God with idle theories? ‘Or can we fuppofe. that the Father of 
Mercies has fent us*thefe accounts to mock the creatures whom he’ 
had created, and that he has thus ddded deception to the miferies 
of human life ?”—«* In the following order, this branch of the 
divine economy prefents itfelf. to our view. The buman body 
which God created was formed of parts; thefe parts had been 
taken from different elements, and included in their vature a per. 
petual tendency towards their primitive abodes, To counteradt 
this tendency which refided within the parts, an adhefive power 
was communicated, through the efficacy of which, that tendency 
was arrefted, and ali feparation of the parts from one avorher 
prevented from taking piace. But while this power of adhefion 
prevented the particles from feparation, the atmofphere, which was 
neceffary to the prefervation of all animal life, poffeffing a dif- 
folvent quality, naturally tended to deftrov the adhetive power. 
The deftruction of the adhefive power mutt have liberated every 
particle, while the native tendency of thefe particles mult have 
urged them to feck and find their native abodes, through which 
the human body muft have been deftroyed. Here are now before 
us two things to be fubdued, in order to the perpetutty of human 
life; namely, the native tendency of the particles themfelves, 
aud the diflolvent influence of the atmofphere. To counteratt 
the former, the power of adheffon which connected tegether the 
parts of the body was fufficient, bat to connteraét the latter re. 
quired .nother caufe, and this caufe we find in the tree of Life. The 
efficacy of this tree appears to have been fulficient to repair the 
ravages which the atmofphere occafionaliy made, and to Rrengthen, 
thofe powers of adhefion which the influence of atmofphere tended 
to deftroy. ‘Through thefe means, the parts of «hich the human 
body was compofed, though pofleting in themfelves « tendeuey to 
feparate, were preferved from difiolation: ard the body which 
thofe parts compofed was placed be yond the influence of ceeuy,. 
Such therefore was perhaps the primitive ftate of things. And 
] 4 while 
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while this tree of life continued its interpofing influence, it mutt 
have effectually prevented the ultimate accomplifhment of that 
tendency which refided in the parts, by counteracting that influ. 
ence which the atmoiphere exercifed over the adhefive power, 
which coneected the particles of which the body was compofed, 
Nor is this merely inventing a theory to ferve the purpofes of an 
hypothefis. Reaion concurs with divine authority to give fanc- 
tion to the fentiment; the tree of life was planted in the garden, 
and freedom was given Adam to partake of its fruit; it was only 
removed from him after he had fallen from God, left he put forth 
his hand, and take alfo of the tree of life, and eat and live’ for 
ever. If therefore a theory more rational cannot be invented 
than that which the Bible affords, the hypothefis before us has a 
double claim upon our affent, namely, from the rationality of the 
facts themfelves, and from the authority which thofe facts derive 
from revelation,” P. 33. 


This theory of the tree of life is at leaft ingenious, nor is it 
without probability, though by fome it will doubtlels be difmifts 
ed as fanciful. Perhaps this obfervation may not be inapplica- 
ble to the ** philofophy” of the effay at large. As far as the 
argument refls on SCRIPTURE, it refts on a rock which is 
immoveable ; But around that rock there are fands, there are 
qiickfands. ‘* Like unto thefe,” too often, is human phi. 
lofophy ! 





Ant. IV. Travels through the South of France, and in the 
Interior of the Provinces of Provence and Languedoc, in the 
Years \807 and 1808, by a Route never before performed, 
being along the Banks of the Loire, the Lferg, and the Garonne, 
through the greater Part of their Courfe. Made by Permiffion 
of the French Government. By Lieutenant-Colonel Pinkney, 
of the North American Native Rangers. 4to, 288 p. Purday 
and Son. 1809, 





rPHE firft confideration which will imprefs the reader of 
this book muft be neceffarily the vaunting title-page, 
We are not accuftomed to give the dignified appellation of 
Travels but to excurfions into remote and lels known re- 
gions, where the undertaking is a matter of fome labour and 
of fome danger. It is furely a mifnomer to denominate a 
mere party of pleafure through the moft cheerful and beft 
cultivated provinces of France, where every luxurious ac- 
eommodation awaited the eafy tuurift’s approach, and attend- 
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ant beauty fmiled on his path as he proceeded—-neither: do 
we underftand what Mr. Pinkney means “ by a route never 
before performed.” Would he intimate that no tourift ever 
before afcended or defcended the Loire from its fource to 
the fea, ever journied from Orleans to Valence, from Va- 
lence to Avignon, from Avignon to Marfeilles? 
* With this exception, however, we have no feruple in’ 
faying that Mr. Piukney’s publication is very amufing. It 
communicates a familiar and agreeable account of the inte- 
rior of France, and of provinces with the prefent ftate and 
manners of which we are certainly lefs intimately acquainted. 

There feems to be no necellity to place an analyfis of fuch 
a work betore the reader, Mr. Pinkney having much anxiety 
to fee France, came firit to England, croffed to Calais, and 

roceeded in the ufual route of Boulogne and Amiens to 
Paris, From Paris, accompanied by a friend, and, by his 
reprefentation, two very charming females, he went to 
Nantes, Angers, Tours, &c. as decribed in the title-page, 
and finaily embarked at Marfeilles to return to America. | 

A fhort fpecimen may fuffice, and the following is taken 
without any particular regard to feleétion. : 


«« "The general appearance of Angers does not correfpond with 
the magnificence of its walls, its caftle, and its cathedral. Its 
fize ts refpetable ; there are fix parifh churches, befides monaf. 
tcries and chapters, and the inhabitants are eftimated at 50,000. 

‘he ftreets, iwicver? are very narrow, and the houfes mean, 
low, and huddled; there is the lefs excufe for this, as ground 
is plentiful and cheap; there is f{carcely a good houfe inhabited 
within the walls. ‘The towns in France differ in this refpeet 
very confiderably from thofe in England: in a principal town in 
England you will invariably find a confiderable number. of good 
houfes, where retired merchants and tradefmen live in the eafe 
and elegance of private gentlemen. There is nothing of this 
kind in the French towns, Every houfe is a thop, a warehoufe, 
a magazine, or a lodging-houfe. I do not believe that there is 
one merchant of independent fortune now refident within the walls 
of Angers. ‘This, indeed, may perhaps arife from the differ- 
ence in the general charaéter of the two kingdoms: in England, 
and even in America, there are few tradefmen long refident in a 
town, without having obtained a fufficiency to retire ; whilft the 
French towns being comparatively poor, and their trade compa- 
ratively infignificant, the French tradefman can feldom do more 
than obtain a feanty fubfiftence by his bufinefs, In all the beft 
French towns, the tradefmen have more the air of chandlers than 
of great dealers, There are abfalutely no interior towns in France 
like Norwich, Manchefter, and Birmingham, In fome of their 
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principal manvfataring places, there may indecd be one or twe 
pce drwace and refpeiable houfes; but neither thefe men nor 
their are of fuch number and quality, as to give any dige 
nity or beauty to their towns, beyond mere places of trade. The 
French accordingly, judging from what they fee at home, have a 
very contemptible idea of the term merchant; and if a foreign 
traveller of this clafs fhould with to be admitted into good com. 
nany, let him pafs by any other name than that of a marchand or 
negociant. To fay all in a word, this clafs of foreigners are {pe- 
cifically excluded from admiffion at court, 

«€T vificed the market, which in Angers, and I believe through. 
out France, is held on Sunday. ‘This is one of the circumftances 
from which a foreigner would be very apt to form a wrong efti- 
mate of the French chara¢ter, which now, whatever it night be, 
is decidedly religious. But the Roman Catholics have ever con. 
fidered Sunday as at once a day of feftivity and a holiday; they 
have no ferupiec, therefore, to fing and dance, and hold their mar- 
kets on this day ; all they abftain from is the heavier kind of 
work—labour in the fields and warehoufes. A French town, 
therefore, is never fo gay ason a Sunday. I inquired the prices 
of provifions. Beef and mutton are about ed. per pound ;.a fowl 
gd.; and turkies, when in feafon, from 18d. to 2s.; bread is 
about 13d. a pound; and vegetables, greens, &c. cheap to a de. 
gree, ‘ A good houfe in Angers about fix Louis per year, and a 
manfion fit for a prince (for there are fome of them, buat without 
inhabitants) from forty to fifty Louis, including from thirty to 
forty acres of land without the walls. I have no doubt but that 
any one might live at Angers on 250 Louis per annum, as well 
as in England for four times the amount, And were I to live in 
France, 1 know no place I fhould prefer to the environs of this 
town. The climate, in this part of France, is delightful beyond 
defeription, The high vault of heaven is clad in ethereal blue, 
and the fun fets with a glory which is inconceivable to thofe who 
have only lived in more northerly regions; for weck after week 
this weather never varies, the rains come on at once, and then 
ceafe till the following feafon. ‘The tempefts whicti raife the fogs 
from the ocean have no influence here, and they are ftrangers like. 
wife to that hot moifture which produces the peitilential fevers in 
England and America. There are fometimes indced heavy thun- 
der ftorms, when the clouds burft, and pour down torrents of rain; 
but the ftorm ceafes in a few minutes, and the heavens, under the 
influence of a powerful fun, refume their beauty and ferenity. 

“* ‘Lhe foil in the neighbourhood of Angers (I fpeak ftill with 
reference to its aptitude for the retidence of a foreigner, for I 
confols this dream hung very flrongly on my imagination) is fer. 
tile to a degree, and as far as I could underftand, is very cheap, 
Every houfe, as I have before faid, without the walls, has its 
garden, and all K.uds of fruits and vegeiables were in the greateft 
plenty, 
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plenty. The fences around the gardens of the villages were very 
fantaftically interwoven with the wreaths ef the vine; whick 
would fometimes creep up the trunk of a tree, and imes hang 
over the cafements, Nothing can. be more. delightful ygham the 
vine when flourifhing in this- unbridled wildnefs. of its. napural 
luxuriance, and as if juftly fenfible of its beauty,’ the Freech 
cottagers convert it to the double purpofe of ornamentvor utility, 
Whilit travelling along, my fpirits frequently felt the cheesi 
influence of the united images of natural beauty and of humae 
happinefs. Often have I feen the weary labourer fitting under a 
funay wall, his head thaded by the luxuriant branches of the vine, 
the purple fruit of which farnifhed him with his fimple meal. 
Bread and fruit is the conftant fammer dinner of the peafantry of 
the Loire. Upon this fubject, the general plenty of the country, 
I fhould not have forgotten to mention, that in the proper feafon 
partridges and hares are in great plenty, and being fed on the 
heath lands of Bretagne and Anjou, are faid. to have the bei 
flavour, An Englifhman will fearcely believe, that whilit he is 
paying 12s. acouple for fowls, half, a guinea for a turkey, feven 
thillings for a goofe, &c. &c.: whilft fuck I fay are the market 
prices in London, the deareft price, in the market of Angers is 
tod. a copple: for fowls, ashilling a couple for ducks, yg 
a goofe. As to the quality of thefe provifions,. the veal and 
mutton being fed in the meadows on the Loire, are entirely as 
good as in England; but the_beef, not being in general ufe ex. 
cept for foups and ftews, is of a very inferior kind. Wood is the 
only article which is dear; but an Englifhman in this country 
would doubtlefs rife above the prejudices around him, and burn 
coal, of which there is a great plenty in every part of France. 
“* I muft not take leave of Angers without mentioning, that 
it was a favourite ftation of the Romans, who, like the menks, 
always confulted natural beauty in the feite of the towns and per- 
manent encampments. Many remnants of this people are {till 
vifible: fome of the arches of an aquedu& are yet entire, and 
without a guide to fpeak their own origin,’’ P. 141. } 





The book is dear enough, confidering there.is nothing of 
embellifhment, though ‘* a Route never before performed” 
feemed at leaft to require fomething of a map or chart. The 
writer has very often laid himfelf open to critical animad- 
verfion, fometimes by his perfonal vanity, at others for his 
perpetual gallantries, wherever he met with the petites filles 
de chambre, at others again for his pompous dilatation on 
matters of litthe moment; but we have confidered the book 
as a mere work of amufement, and as fuch we difinifs it to 
its fate. 
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Art. V. es of Diabetes, Confumption, Fe. with Odferva- 
tions om ie por, and Treatment of Difeafe in General. 


Robert Watt, Member of the Facuity of “Phyficians and 
3, Glafgew. 8vo. 328 pp. Stephen Young, 
Paifley. ) : 


ie juftification of the novel praétice, which we have pre- 
fented to us in this work, the author “ relies upon the 
fuccefs of the treatment, and on the judgment of fuch as 
have ftudied the animal economy, not from fyftems, but 
from nature ; whofe conclujiens are, not the didfates of a maf- 
ter, but the refult of experience.’”” Now although this is 
not a very clear paflage, we fo far underftand it to imply an 
intention to confine the obfervations brought forward to 
prattice, and deduétions drawn from it folely, that we very 
readily admitted the apology offered for the early appearance 
of the work ; and as we proceeded, we were much pleafed 
with the boldnefs, ingenuity, and novelty of many of the 
obfervations ; but more particularly with the accuracy dif- 
playa in the detail of the cafes, upon which Mr. Watt -has 
refted the propriety of the pra€tice which he recommends. 
We were, however, not a little furprifed to find upon fur- 
ther examination, that much of what we had admired, as 
the reafoning of an acute mind, upon faéts as they prefented 
themfelves, was the mere offspring of one of thofe phantoms 
of the brain, one of thofe attempts to fy{tematize, into which, 
it is fingular enough, almoft aly men of ingenuity appear to 
fall ; however much they may be convinced of their fallacy, 
however folemnly they may Lelie their fixed determination 
to aveid them. 

We have feldom indeed met witha book which con- 
tains more acute obfervation, united with fo much fan- 
ciful fpeculation. The difeafe which Mr. Watt has fe- 
leéted to illuftrate his hy pothefis is diabetes, and his remarks 
upon the phenomena of this difeafe, and his deduétions from 
them both praétical and theoretical, are interwoven in a very 
able and jmpreffive manner, with a detailed narrative of five 
cafes, Ir is this part of the work which we deem peculiar] 
interefting and validble ; and while we mutt hefitate to adopt 
with cenfidence a praélice fo diametrically oppofite to the 
experience and opinions of all who have hitherto engaged 
themfelves in the confideration of the fubjeét, we muit ac- 
knowledge that we are much ftruck with the force of: many 
of his arguments, and {till more fo with the uniformly happy 
refult of his praétice. After the minute and diflinét view 
he has given us of the immediate effects, and ultimate con- 
fequences 
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fequences of the bold praétice he adopted in. the: cafes he 
has particularly inftanced ; cafes which, intriafically, we will 
venture to pronounce, vouch for their aecuracy ; we fhould 
deem ourfelves highly culpable, fhould we pot recommend, 
in the moft earneft manner, the cautions profecution of the 
inveftigation, which Mr, Watt has with fuch ability com. 
snenced. Improvement in fcience in general. has been much 
forwarded by affiduous efforts to eftablifh hypothefes, that 
have feldom outlived the birth-pangs of the difcoveries which 
they have been the means of bringing forth.’ To the obftinate 
determination of thé alchymifts to find out the philéfophers’ 
ftone, we are indebted for the wonderful difcdveries that have - 
been made in chemiftry; and ‘to the keen profecution of 
various favourite hypothefes, we ‘are equally ‘indebted for 
much of the modern improvenient made in the? {eienet of 
medicine. We wilh, however, that experiméntalifts upon 
the human frame could always retain in their secolleétion, 
that it is not quite fo much the fubje& for fpeculative expe- 
rimentas gold, and filver ; or vand alkalies; and that 
nothing but a conviétion of the inadequacy of the means, we 
derive trom experience, can authorize our deviating from the 
rules it -has generally preferibed, in the profecution, of 
any of oue fpeculations. Mr. Watt’s efforts, however, 
were commenced with caution, and boldly purfyed only 
as experience furnithed him with,,convincing proofs of 
the beneficial effects likely to refult from them, and there- 
fore, however daring the attempt may appear, we have not 
to accufe him of having impetuoully, purfued it. 
Notwithftanding the I plaufible theory advanced by 
Dr. Rollo, with refpeét to diabetes, and the partial degree of 
benefit that appeared to arife, from its being adopted as the 
only one upon which dependence could be placed, in the 
treatment of that perplexing difeafe; the advantage has 
been found by no means fo great in general practice, as at 
firft there certainly appeared reafon to hope : in particular, the 
ftri€t adherenee to an animal diet, employed with a view 
of deflroying the fupply of faccharine matter, the formation 
of which to a great extent, creates the moft marked charac- 
teriftic of the difeafe, has been found to be not unfrequently 
produétive of much mifchief ; while but little progrefs has 
been made towards effeéting the object immediately in view.’ 
It was early difcovered to create a tendency to general in- 
flammatien, which, after the diabetic fymptoms had been 
removed, frequently proved fatal ; and at other times it did 
not even appear to poffefs the power of arrefting the difeafe 


in its progrefs, 
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The firf cafe publithed by Mr. Watt, is one of acomplete 
failure of the plan of cure, founded upon Dr. Rollo’s theory, 
although the tronged efforts were made by the patient to con- 
tinte a regimen, which he underftood to be ** the only means 
by which his life could be faved.*’" In the fecond cafe, the 
animal diet was likewife adopted ; but early in the progrefs of 
Mr, Watt obferved, that 


«* After coughing .up fome toegh mucus from his throat, in 
the morning, it «vas followed by a little blood :’’ he continues, 
*€ this circumftance fuggefted the propriety of taking blood from 
the arm. I was ftili further induced to try the experiment, from 
recelecting that Captain Meredith,~ on the evening after blood- 
Jetting, according to his own expreffions ‘ felt lighter, cooler, 
and more cheerful, and had Iefs pain in the kidneys.’ " Befides 
thefe reafons, former want of fuccefs in treating this formidable 
difeafe, was a fufficient apology for trying any probable plan of 
‘affording relief.’ P, a1. y : : 


Fourteen ounces of ‘blood were taken, and fuch were the 
immediate and continued beneficial effects produced by it, 
that’ ‘he was determined to profecute the experiment ftill 
further, Eighteen ounces ‘were taken the next day, and at 
different inte¥vals, ‘as -cireumflances appeared to authorize, 
four other copions bleedings were employed. The patient, 
in the courfe of 12 days, loft 108 ounces of blood. -Although 
the advantages derived from the four firft bleedings, were 
tolerably manifeft; yet i ~was ‘upon the fifth bleeding, the 
9th day after the Ift, when ** 24 owices” were taken “* in a 
pretey full fiream,” that ‘the effeé&t appeared -fo evidently, 
and immediately beneficial. “The next day, every fymp- 
tom, which had rapidly increafed previoufly to the laft 
bleeding, toa very alarming degree, as fuddenty vanifhed. 


‘* Tt feemed to aét like acharm,’’.and Mr. Watt, ‘* was 
aftonifhed to find a degree of firength and agility to which for 
many weeks, he (the patient) had been a total ftranger.’”*>——** He 
ran fix or feven hundred yards, nearly as faft as he could have 
done at any former period of his life, and was not fatigued. The 
painful fenfacions in his bowels left him; the powers of virility 
returned ; the gums became found ; the fkin foft, and perfpirable ; 
the faliva, the urine, and the alvine difcharge natural ; in fix 
days he returned to his work ; in two months he was reftored to 
Kis original ftrength."’ P. 44 and 61. 


The changes obferved to take place in the ftate of the 
blood, during the progrefs of the bleeding, were equally 
remarkable, and though certainly fuch as might be fufpecied 
from 
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from the effects produced, Ne widely different from what 
previous experience would have taught us to look for. 


« The blood (at firft) wae Resty much-the fame, as is gene- 
rally met with in diabetes, and feemed to agree with the defcrip- 
tion given by Drs. Jobfon and Rollo. Little change took place 
in the firft thtee bleedings. “Ihe foarth, however, was greatly 
altered. It had become fizy on the top, and on cooling, the 
¢raffamentum acqiired a confiderable degree of firmnéfs, ‘The 
fifth was remarkably inflamed, the buffy coat was thick, firm, 
aid contraéted to the fize of a fhilling, The coagalum had af- 
fumed a globular form, and become fo tenacious, that it ‘could 
be held out upon the point of a probe. The fixth was’ftill firmer, 
and in addition to former appearances, the ferum had acquited 
a white milky, or chylous appearance. Thefe changes in the 
blcod were fingular, and unexpected ; but I have feew them often 
fince. J remarked too, that the veins, which, as the patient him- 
{elf obferved, were at firft fmaller than ufual, hecame more and 
more turgid, and the blood flowed with greater force every fuc- 
ceflive bleeding.”” P. 59. . 


The hiftory of the particulars of this cafe in detail, is ex- 
tremely fatistactory, and the obferva:ions made upon it are 
very acute, and in many refpe&s extremely judicious. So 
far as a fingle cafe can_ be confidered as authority, it eftab- 
lifhes the propriety and utility of venefeétion in diabetes, to’ 
a confiderable extent; at leaft it fhows that there can be no 
fuficiently well-grounded averfion from the praétice to pre- 
vent its being tried in defperate cafes. The fecond, a Mr. 
C-—’s cule, however, appears to prove flill further; we 
fhall therefore give a fhort abftract of it. Mr. C was 
of a thin, flender make, middle ftature, dark complexion, 
and always enjoyed a good ftate of health,”’ was of fedentary 
habits, being a ftudent at Glafgow College, and “ when 
much occupied through the week, felt dull and languid to~- 
wards the end of it. This might be confidered the firft 
fymptom of his approaching diforder. The being deprived 
of his ufual exercife was generally followed by an attack of 
difpeptic fymptoms, cafily, however, removed by, his going 
into the country, and enjoying exercife in the frefh air— 
having confined himfelf more than ufual, he became weak, 
peevilh, and irritable in his mind, was troubled with fre- 
quent tenefmus, weaknefs about the joints, and in particular 
with a ** a diftreffing pain rather like that of laffitude, than 
inflammation, acrofs the region of the kidneys,” all of which 
was gradualiy. followed by diabetic fymptoms, accompanied 
with an unufually irritable ftate of the bladder, which would 
not fuffer him to retain his urine in any quantity; a variety 
ot other fyimptoms were alfo obferved, indicative of a general 
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fate of irritability, but which for the moft part would be 
referred to the diabetic affe€tion. The quantity of urine 
made, however, was not above fix or eight pints; the thirft 
was moderate, the {kin not completely deprived of its natu- 
ral moffture, and the prefence of faccharine matter in the 
urine was ‘not fo manifeft as is ufual in diabetes; though ix 
was found upon evaporation. In this cafe the fame plan of 
depletion was refolutely purfued, under a variety of circam- 
flances; and the quantity of 154 ounces of blood was taken, 
in the courfe of the cure—but fome very important faéis, 
not previoufly obferved, were afcertained in the progrefs of 
it... The cafe from the firft had been attended with a variety 









of fymptoms, indicative of much bodily and mental irrita-- 


bility ; fo much fo, as to, eceafion fome doubt, whether it 
could properly be conlidered a cafe of diabetes. Among other 
fymptoms, there wasa variety of {palmodic affeétions, in- 
flamed eyes, contraétion of the prepuce, and in particular, 
a highly irritable ftate of the bladder; and — this account 
it was, during the firft foitnight, treated folely with the view 
of relieving thefe fymptonys; lenitives, antifpafmodics, and 
powders of uva urfi were tried, without proving of fervice; 
and it was then determined, notwithftanding ‘ circumflances 
were moft inaufpicious,”’ to make ufe of extenfive blood-leu- 
' ing; and in the enfuing eleven days, 102 ounces ot blood were 

taken in fix different Bicedings The immediate effeéts ob- 
ferved, and the changes that took place inthe appearance of 
the blood, were fimilar to what had been noticed in the former 
cafe, but thefe favourable fymptoms did not long remain; 
the cafe fhortly became ‘* very perplexing,” for though many 
of the fymptoms were removed, and others alleviated, yet 
the bleedings did not appear capable of accomplifhing a 
cure. The animal diet was moft rigidly purfued, but with- 
out fervice, and the patient was found to get, daily worle 
and worle. 


«© At length,” fays Mr. Watt, © I fofpeét I perceive our 
error; but the difcovery is perhaps too Jate. While, on the 
one hand, we have been endeavouring to reflore the balance by 
venefection ; on the other, it has been as effeftually deftroyed, 
by the conftant and too great fupply of new chyle. Abitinence 
is probably as neceflary a part of the treatment as venefeétion. 

“« If the morbid fecretion of urine were corrected, it it pro. 
bable, the bladder would relax to its ferimer dimenfions, and 
take on its natural action, in the fame manner as phymofis goes 
es without any local applicatien, when the original difeate w 
cared, 

** According to my prefent view of the fubje&, the treat- 
ment ought to be venrfection, low dict, and bliftering: We 
have 
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have been led into our prefent error, by adopting half meafures, 
by a fear of abandoning, altogether, the animal diet.” P. 96. 


Dr. Cleghorn was confulted, and the “ /uggeftion was rea- 
dily agreed to,”’ with the addition of an anodyne as occafion 


‘might require. Venefe&tion was again had recourfe to ; 


52 ounces were taken during the next fortnight, in four dif- 
ferent bleedings, and their effe& affifted by repeated blifters 
over the region of the kidneys, gentle opiates, and the moft 
abftemious regimen. The refult now was, in every refpe&t, 
the moft happy ; the patient fpeedily recovered his health, 
his ftrength, his weight, his fpirits, and his mental energy. 
The irritability of the bladder gradually fubfided, the quan- 
tity of urine made, became natural ; his appetite and diges. 
tive powers returned, and in fix weeks he was able to refume 
his fludies at the Univerfity. 

This cafe, upon the whole, is mote fatisfa€tory than the 
former, for it embraces the fubje&t in a much clofer com- 
afs; and the operation of the praftice employed cannot 
be miftaken. Inthe courfe of the obfervations which Mr. 
Watt himfelf makes upon it, our attention is called, in a 
forcible manner, to the effeéts of diabetes upon the ftate of 
the mind, a fubje& which, moft certainly, does not always 
meet with fufficient attention from medical authors, in t 
hiflory of difeafe in general. 

The remaining cafes undoubtedly tend to confirm the 
practice adopted, in thofe of which we have given an abe 
ftra&t ; and though from their {mall number, they are very 
infufficient to incline us implicitly to adopt the praétice, 
and more efpecially the opinions of Mr. Watt, yet they moft 
furely do, colle&tively, contain a mafs of interefling evi- 
dence, which all praétitioners in medicine will do well to 
confider, not only with admiration and refpe&t, but with an 
intention of cautioufly treading the new ide upon which 
this author has certainly the credit of Mee thrown thé 
firft glimmer of light. Perhaps it is hardly fair to exprefs 
fome difappointment, at finding the advice contained in the 
admirable letter of Dr. Cleghorn not completely followed ; 
but certainly it would have added greatly to the value of the 
book could a criterion have been fixed, “ by the help of 
which an attentive practitioner might be able to afcertain, 
Ift. When it was neceflary to take away blood, in {pite of 
apparent debility ; and 2diy, how far the evacuation might 
be carried in fuch a cafe; or, what is the evidence of its 
having been carried far veges P, 141. 

We 
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We have before hinted that the firft part of the work, wa 
that which we conceived moft worthy of attention ; ‘we fhall 
however proceed, if able, to give an abitraét view of, the 
hypothefis which this author has adopted, and which appears 
to us, to have more immediately led to the excellent 
practical obfervations juft noticed. This hypothefis is 
more completely developed in the latter feétions of the work 
entitled, Phyfiology, Pathology, and Praélice, threughout 
which alfo the author ftill continues to command our attention, 
by the continual occurrence of thofe uleful prattical de+ 
{criptions for which he appears to poffefs a peculiar talent. 


** Two things,” fays Mr. Watt, “ appear to be effentially 
nectflary to the exiftence of every animal, a fupply of food, 
and a fupply of air. All are provided with a fet of la@eals, 
calculated to abforb and digeft their aliment ; and fomething which 


performs the office of lungs.’””  P. 198. 


“ The lungs finith what the digeftive organs have begun,” 

- 200, and by their joint operation perfeét blood is formed. 

From this, by means of ‘ a variety of organs,” the fecretions 

are fupplied, the folds imcreafed and repaired, while ‘* an- 

other fet of veffels takes up whatever has become ufelefs in 

~ the fyftem, and carries it back to be renovated by the lungs, 
or difcharged by fome of the outlets.” P. 202. 


‘© The fame order exifts in the vegetable kingdom. ‘Fhe roots 
abforb and digeft the aliment ; the leaves convert it into the pes 
tuliar juice of the plant.” P. 199. 

Our author continues—‘* If the roots digeft, and the leaves 
affimilate the food of plants, the one muft always bear an exact 
proportion to the other. When a plant is transferred from a rich 
to a barren foil, its leaves are neither fo large, nor fo numerous 
as before; if through the fummer, a part of its nowrifhment be 
taken away, 2 fimilar proportion of the leaves decay and fall off. 
On the other hand, if tranfplanted from a barren to a fertile foil, 
the leaves are proportionally augmented, both in number and ia 
fize; or if additional nourifhment be fupplied after the leaves 
are formed, the equilibrium between the two fyftems is pre- 
ferved by an eruption of new leaves, It is not fo with animals, 
though the quantity of nourifhment be encreafed, no augmenta- 
tion in the extent of the lungs can follow. This apparent defect, 
however, is made up by various outlets, The veffels which open 
into the lower part of the inteftines, the kidneys, and the cuta- 
neous exhalents are the principal meas employed, for preferving 
a due balance between the two fyftems; in other words, for pre« 
ferving the health of animals. It muft be remarked too, that 
though no augmentation in the extent of the lungs can take places 


their action is often quickened, fe as te do more work in a gwen 
time,"’ ¥ 202. 
«© The 
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tt The lofs of balance between the digeftive and affimilative 
etgans may be produced two ways, The lungs may be impaired, 
in their ation, while the lacteals go on in their former courfe ; or 
the action of the la¢teals may be encreafed, by a morbid irritaa 
bility in. themfelves, or by fome preternatutal ftimulus in the 


matter they convey ; in either cafe the equilibrium between the 
two fyftems is deftroyed, and difeafe produced.’’ P. 204. 


This is exemplified by the effeét produced wpon a plant, 
when a confiderable pait of its foliage is deftroyed, and by a 
circumflante found to occur in the animal economy, which 
has often been noticed with wonder, namely, that * We 
fee every day perfotis taking great quantities of food, and 
yet their bodies are rapidly wafting away,” (p. 205), in 
which cafe more chyle is formed than “ the lungs can 
aflimilate ; it only remains an incumbrance on the fyftem, 
or is cifcharged by one or other of the excretories.”’ 

From this fhort abftraét it will appear evident that the aus 
thor refers difeafe to a difcontinuance of the due balance be- 
tween the aétions of the parts effential to the perfeét formas 
tion of the blood,—now that this lofs of balance muft occas 
fion difeafe, and even death, if the defeét be not fpeedily recs 
tified, we moft readily admit. | 

But, upon the whole, wé cannot confider ourfelves as 
having made any very great progrefs in our attempts to 
afcertain difeafe, were we-to be fatisfied with the difcovery 
of the receflity for reftoring the loft balance, between the chy- 
liferous and refpirative organs. If the proprietor of a water- 
mill find his mill endangered by a flood, he will certainly open 
an additional fluice till the flood be fubfided; but if the 
accumulation of water be the confequence of fome irregu- 
larity in the machinery of his mil, he may deem it prudent 
to open a temporary fluice, but will not conceive the evil re. 
medied till he has re€tified the part of the machine which was 
out of order; though the balance between the entrance, and 
exit of the water fhould be perfetly reftored ; for he would not 
confider the flood as the caufe, but the effe&t of the diforder 
Which he had obferved. In difeafes of the human frame, 
therefore, while we admit that the balance between the chy- 
liferous and refptrative organs is generally deftroyed, and 
allow that the temporery refloration of this balance by me+ 
chanical means, is frequently a wife and falutary meafuré 
of precaution, yet fomething more, varying according te 
the nature of the difeafe; will ever be neceffary, b 
the reiurn to health can be perfeétly accomplified: This 
fomething more, Mr. Watt ie Fak overlooks ih his 
thefis, though in his praétice he fufficiently evinces his con. 
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viction of the neceflity for attending to it with the utmoft 
caution. | 
We have endeavoured to give a concile view both of the 
ra€tice, and of the opinions Trond forward by this author ; 
rom which we think it will appear, that in the former much 
judgment, and determined perleverance is difplayed, while the 
latter are marked with confiderable thought and ingenuity. 
That his ideas, however, are not altogether new, will appear 
from the following extra&t from a very celebrated author ; 
no lefs a perfonage than L/ufen Slawkenbergius, who, in his 
learned work, de Nafis, thus dilputes the poffibility ot a,nofe 
ever growing to the fize of its poffeffor, 


‘¢ This event could never happen fo oe as a man had but one 
ftomach, and one pair of lungs: for the ftomach being the only 
organ deftined for the reception of food, and turning it into 
chyle, and the lungs the only engine of fanguification, it could 
poflibly work off no more than what the appetite brought it: or 
admitting the poffibility of a man’s overloading his ftomach, na- 
ture had fet bounds, however, to his lungs: the engine was of 
a determined fize, and ftrength, and could elaborate, but a cer. 
tain quantity in a given time; that is, it could produce juft as 
much blood as was fufficient for one fingle man, and no more; fo 
that, if there was as much nofe as mao, they (the difputants) 
proved a mortification muft neceffarily enfue ; and forafmuch as 
there could not be a fupport for both, that the nofe muft either 
fall off from the man, or the man inevitably fall off from his 
nose, 

«« Nature accommodates herfelf to thefe emergencies, cried the 
opponents, elfe what do you fay to the cafe of a whole ftomach— 
a whole pair of lungs, and but 4a/f a man, when both his legs 
have been unfortunately fhot off ? ‘ 

«« He dics of a plethora, faid they, or muft {pit blood, and ia 
a fortnight or threee weeks go off in a confumption.”” 

‘€ It happens otherwife, replied the opponents.’* 
“€ Tt ought not, faid they,’’ &c. 
Vide Triftram Shandy, Vol. ii. p. 27- 


Serioully, we cannot fubfcribe to Mr, Watt’s hypothelis 
as a whole; and muft even with caution admit many of thole 
acute phyfiological and pathological obfervations, upon 
which pe has conftruéted it. We much doubt, indeed, whe- 
ther Mr. Watt himfelf, (however determined he may appeaf 
to punfue his inveltigations with the moft anxious watc 
fulnefs), is not unconfcioufly led, by the warmth of his {pe- 
culative genius, to recommend a prattice before he has been 
furnifhed with the means of contemplating a {ufficient num- 
ber of fa&s to demonftrate its propriety. In particular wé 


doubt whether it will be found ppon further experience, that 
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to abjtinence and depletion, mercury is {o important an addition 
in cafes of confumption, &c. as’ he feems inclined to in- 
culcate; and whether the praétice that appears to have been 
fo beneficial in the cafes of diabetes here given, will be found 
equally fo in all inftances, or in afthma, cholera, colic, and 
the remainder of the catalogue of difeafes mentioned. While 
however we wifh Mr. Watt to reftrain, within proper bounds, 
the fpirit for {peculative exertion, by which he appears too 
keenly animated, we fhall look forward with anxious expeéta- 
tion to the refult of his maturer refle&tions, and increafed 
experience, upon a fubjeft he has purfued for a certain 
length’ with fuch ability : and in the full <p eer of here- 
after feeing the work in a fomewhat more digeited form, we 
fhall conclude, by recommending his attention to fome er- 
rors in ftyle and language, which as they are not numerous, 
and are palp.dle, he will readily difcover and be able to 
correét. , 
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Arr. VI. Preparations for the Hely Order of Priefts, or the 
Words of Ordination and Abfolution explained in a Charge 
delivered previoufly to an Ordination, by George Lfaac Hunt- 
ingford, D. D. F. R.S. Bifbop of Gloucefter, and Warden 
of Winchefler College. vo. $s. Gd. Cadell and Davics. 
1809, 


THIS treatife was firft delivered in a Charge to the Candi- 
dates for Priefts’ Orders at Gloucefter; it is intended as a 
lequel to that judicious publication of the learned and pious 
Bifhop, which appeared under the title of Preparation for the 
Holy Orderof Deacons *. The fame candour, moderation, and 
found principles adorn them both, and we hope they will be 
received and read by the candidates for orders in the Church 
of England, as ftandard books on this important fubjett. 
The work is dedicated to Lord Vifcount Sidmouth, who 
has, on momentous occafions, in conjunftion with the moft 
conftitutional members in both Houfes of Parliament, repeat- 
edly and ably fupported ‘our Eftablifhed Church, which fteers 
equally between degrading conceflion and extravagant pre- 
tenfions in matters of opinion, as well as between indiffer- 
ence and aufterity in difcipline. 

The Bithop begins his Charge by diftinguifhing between 
thofe expreffions of Scripture, which are to be taken in their 
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primary and literal fenfe, and thofe which are to be taken 
figuratively or according the context. Some parts of 
Scripture were not intended for all ages, all times, and all 
places, in their primary fenfe, but may be judicioufly intro- 
duced into the folemn formularies of religious fervice, if re- 
ceived in a fecondary and qualified acceptation. To the 
Apoftles and their contemporaries they are peculiarly P ro- 
priate according to the abfolute letter; to Chriftians of later 
times they extend and belong in fpirit only. When our 
Saviour exhorted the rich young man to fell all he had and 
give it to the poor, this injunétion was limited to that indi- 
vidual ; it was not intended as a maxim of general obferva- 
tion, becaufe it could not be confiftent with the other in. 
junétions to give alms and to lend, which could not be per- 
formed unlefs Chriftians retained fome property ; the mean- 
ing of the words, therefore, apply only fo far as to teach us 
to be liberal and charitable according to our abilities. Asa 
further illuftration, the Bifhop proceeds to quote and com- 
ment upon a variety of texts of Scripture which may be ap- 
plicable to fome opinions of the prefent times; as when our 
Saviour fays, If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himfelf, and take up his crofs and follow me—this was to 
_ prepare his dilciples againft apoftacy, and the words are to be 
taken in a primary fenfe; but when applied to Chriftians of 
the prefent day, they are to guard us againft departing from 
ur religious faith, through any fordid motives or bafe com. . 
e 8 2 
pliances, and te exhort us to be ftedfaft in all the trials ta 
which we may be expofed. When our Lord fays, “* He 
that believeth on me, the works that I do fhall be do alfo, 
and greater works than thefe he fhall do,’ thefe words were 
applied to the Apoftles, and the complete accomplifhment of 
thefe promifes was given to them 1n the gift of tongues, and 
the power of working miracles; but they cannot be applied 
to Chriftians of the prefent time, for in thefe days no man 
can perform miracles or exhibit any fupernatural power. 
St. Paul fays of himfelf, ‘* I am made all things to all men;” 
that is, in matters of a nature innocent and indifferent; his 
manly and refolute foul would have difdained to bend to bafe 
compliances, with vicious opinions or criminal practices; he 
would never facrifice his principles to court the favour of 
men, or the momentary mts of the multitude. 

He that beheveth and 1s baptized, fhall be faved; not by 
{peculative belief, but by pra€tical obedience, for Chritt 
faith, ‘* Net every one that faith Lord, Lord, hall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven,” S 
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St. John fays, if we confefs our fins, God is faithful and. 
jaft to forgive us our fins, The Apoftle here confutes the 
doftrine of the Nicolaitans, who maintained the impeeca- 
bility of man; he teaches that forgivenefs of fins may be 
obtained by confeffion, if accompanied by fincere contrition 
and amendment of life.——‘t Love not the world” is the ex. 
hortation of St. John. This does not recommend mifan- 
thropy, or the pride and arrogance to affect hatred of a world, 
which God himfelf fo loved, as to fend his only-begotten 
Son to fave from perdition, The plain meaning of the 
words is, love not the world and things temporal, in pre- 
ference to God and things eternal.—St. James fays, “ The 
Braye of faith fhall fave the fick, and if he has committed 
ins, they fhall be forgiven him,” Thefe words have been. 
much mifunderftood by fome enthufiafts, in confequence of 
which they have prefumed to declare to thofe they vifit in 
ficknefs, that their fins were forgiven them; they have wildly 
conceived that their prayers have prevailed on the Father of 
Mercies to forgive their fins; but they forgot that though the 
fervent prayer of a good man may avail much, it cannos 
avail every thing, or be effeétual to obtain falvation, unlefs 
it is followed by the fincere contrition of the penitent. When 
the Apoftle reprefents prayer as effectual, it implied that the 
tupplication of the! elders fhall then prevail, when in the 
perfon for whom they pray there is that degree of faith and 
repentance which the Gofpel requires for obtaining remiffion 
of fins. St. James {peaks in this place of the prayers of the 
elders of the church, v, 14, ‘* Is any fick among you? let 
him call for the elders of the church, and let them pray 
over him?” The Bifhop, in explaining thefe various texts of 
Scripture, obferves, that fome are to be confidered in a cons 
ditional, and fome in an inflrumental fenfe; this inftrumen. 
tality, when applied to a proteftant prieft pronouncing abfo. 
lution, he illuftrates by a clafficat allufion, is was then ad« 
drefling men who had received a claflical education,) it was 
to an event recorded by Livy. When Flaminius proclaimed 
liberty to the Grecian cities at the ifthmus of Corinth, the 
inftrumentality was in Flaminius, the warrant was in the de- 
cree, and the authority was in the Roman fenate. Thus 
the inftrumentality of conveying pardon is in the clergy, the 
warrant on which they att is the Gofpel, and the authority 
is Chrift. The clergy in this cafe are but fibordinate agents, 
commifhoned to Fins bie what conditions will fecure accept- 
ance with God; when they have executed this, they have 
reached the end of their delegated funétions; in God, and 
ot in man it originates; to ve Son of God, and to no man, 
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, committed the judicial power of forgiving or retaining 
in. 

In the apoftolical Church of England no one dares affume 
the priefthood on felf-appointment, He who defires that 
office is bound to receive it through the hands of the Bifhop, 
who alone is legally authorized to ordain him. Thus when 
a prieft is duly called and appointed to his vocation, we have 
reafon to believe that his fentence declarative of Gofpel 
terms will be ratificd. In ordination, the ceremony of 
the impofition of hands is adopted in imitation of the Jews, 
who afed that ceremony in appointing to all important offices 
either civil or ecclefiaflical. Thys Jofhua was ordained by 
Mofes, and the elders ordained the Levites with the impofi- 
tion of hands. Alfo in their facrifices the high prieft laid 
his hands on the viétim, by which the fins of the people 
were laid upon the head of the viétim. They alfo laid their 
hands on thofe who were miraculoufly cured of difeafes, as 
we read in Matthew, ix. 18. The ruler who came and 
worfhipped Chrift, faying, My daughter is even now dead, 
but come and lay thy hand upon her and the fhall live. 
The Apofiles, Aéts vii. 16. confidered the xeipoSeom as a 
fymbol of the miraculous effufien of the Holy Ghoft. 

_** And they laid their hands upon them, and they received 
the Holy Ghoft.”” After the Apoftles, the impofition of 
hands was confidered by the fchoolmen as efficax non ex 
Opere operato, fed ex opere operantis ; or as St. Auguftine 
expreffes it, * Quid eft aliud manfis impofitio quam oratio | 
fuper hominem?” Tertullian thus fpeaks of the form of 
impofition of hands in the facrament of baptifm, ‘* dehine 
imponitur manus per benediétionem advocans et invitans 
Spiritum Sar&um.” The fpirit that was conferred and prayed 
for was like the fpirit of regeneration, the fpirit of adoption 
or of charity.—In the Coptic ritual it is faid, ** Neque enim 
Gratiam concedis per noftras manus peccatrices.” In the 
early times public prayer was offered up after baptifm, “Ut 
Deus Spiritu fuo fan&to pueros baptizatos confervare digna- 
retur, ad quam precationem fine fuperftitione adhiberi poffet 
impofitio manuum ;"" but the Romifh Church, from the ap- 
plication of this ceremony to other fervices, converted them 
all into facraments. Gratius obferves, in Epift. 146. “ Et 
ex una hac manuum impofitionis non imperata fed ufitata 
Judzis Chriftianifque ceremonia, exhibere illa que dicuntur — 
facramenta, Confirmationis, Ordinationis, Poenitentiz, Ex- 
tremx Unétionis, imo et Matrimonii.”” Salmafius obferves, 
de Primatu, p. 181, that the ceremony of impofition of hands 
was adopted in the primitive Church, in imitation of the 

Apefties, 
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Apoftles, not with the idea that it had the efficacy of a facra- 
ment, he fays, 


«© Ideo et defiit res cum ‘ipfis apoftolis, quamvis confueta- 
dinem maruum imponendarum baptizati retinuerit primitiva ec. 
clefia, fed fine effectu qui confequebatur ex impofitioné manuum 
apoftolica: adeo ut mimica potius imitatic hwc fit appellanda 
quam facramentum. Quis hodie judicaret pulverem {puto tem. 
peratum effe adhibendum fanandis coecis, quia Chriftus hoc modo 
caeco vifum reftituit? Nec alia ratio fuit unctionis qua Apoftoli 
zgros curabant cum oratione. Cum ipfis hec viftus evanuit, nec 
ata nda eft amplius ubi nihil efficit, nifi quis mimum agere velit. 
Nihil ergo tale operabatur Impofitio manuum in elettis ad minif. 
terium confirmandis.’’ 


In the primitive Church there were two forms ufed in the 
ordination to the priefthood, the xe:porouae and the yepobeoa. 
The firft was in imitation of the mode of eleéting magiftrates 
at Athens, partly by lot, and partly by lifting up of hands, 
manibus f{cilicet extenfis fublatif{que; the other was the 
laying the hand on the head in the form of bleffling or 
praying: , 

he Bifhop, having illuftrated and explained that part of 
the ordination fervice in our Liturgy, where the Bifhop, with 
the ceremony of the impofition of hands, ufes thofe folemn 
words, ** receive ye the Holy Ghoft,” proceeds to defcribe 
the feveral powers that are conferred on the proteftant mi- 
nifter at his ordination. 


** He hath power to open the way which leads to eternal fal. 
vation, by reading and preaching the Gofpel; he hath power to 
admit into the Church of Chrift by adminiftering baprifim ; he 
hath power to refufe admiflion, by withholding baprifin; he hath 
power to impart the elements reprefentative of our Lord’s blefled 
Body and Blood; he hath power to decline giving the confecrated 
fymbols; he hath power to feparate offenders; from Chrittian 
communion ; he hath power to receive penitents. into the Congre. 
— of Chriftians; he hath power to pray for abfolution; he 

ath power to declare under what circumftances fuch abfolution 
from paft fins will either be granted or denied. In this enume. 
ration is comprifed all which a prieft of the Reformed Church 
conceives to be included in the power of the keys, the power of 
BINDING AND LOOSING, configned and appropriate to the faeer. 
dotal order, With the exercife of thefe his feveral powers is con. 
nected no idea of an arbitrary kind; if he withholds the facra. 
ments, it is through want of qualification for receiving in the perfons 
to whom, if qualified, he would feel himfelf bound to adminifter 
them. In one cafe only he proceeds judicially, the cafe of ex. 
> communication, 
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communication. Excepting this, the operation of which is con, 
fined to this world only, in no inftance does the proteftant mi- 
nifter really act, or pretend to att, judicially. His office is but 
minifterial—his fentence is but declarative of what God hath re- 
vealed and promifed. To pafs irrevocable and definitive judg- 
ment either of plenary pardon, or of condemnation, on account 
of fins, is not the province of man—nor doth our liturgy intend 
to alert for its pricithood any fuch prerogative, a prerogative 
which alone belongs to Divine Omnipotence,’’ P. 39. 


The Bifhop proceeds to explain the form of abfolution in 
the office for the Vifitation of the Sick.—This form before 
the Reformation was in the name of St. Peter. The words 
were, * abfolvimus te, vice Petri Apeftolorum principis, 
cui dominus poteftatem ligandi atque folvendi edit,” &c, 
The Romani{ts pronounced abfolution to the fick with.apof- 
tolical authority, and alfo upon every confetlion of fins they 
pronounce this abfolution, and the deluded people then. con- 
fider that their fins are actually forgiven. But in Scrip- 
ture we read (Mark u. 7.) that the Scribes charged Chrift 
with {peaking blafphemies, when he faid to the fick of the 
palfy, Son, thy fins are forgiven thee; ** and they reafoned 
m. their hearts, and fail, this maa {peaks blafphemies, becaufe, 
who can forgive fins, but God only?’ Thus in the times 
of the Apoftles it was confidered as blafphemy in any one to 

refume to abfolve men from their fins. The Church of 
Easbed directs our priefis to pronounce the abfolution only 
minifeerially, and to {pecify by whofe authority he pronounces 
it; and as he begins the form of abfolution with a prayer to 
iwivoke God’s torgivenefs, he thus recognizes the ommipotent 
authority on which it is founded ; but the Church of Rome, 
according to a canon of the Council of Trent, declares, 
that the abfolution given by their priefts is judicial and not 
minifterial, and that the proteftant fenfe of it is heretical. 
The words are 


«« Si quis dixerit abfolutionem: facramentalem facerdotis non 
effe atum judicialem, fed nudum minifterium pronuntiandi et de- 
clarandi remiffla effe peccata confitenti, &c, Anathema fit.—. 
Seff. 14. Can. 9.” 


In our liturgy there are three forms of abfolution, and 
though they vary a little in words, they are the fame in fub- 
flance; and if either of them fhould be confidered with the 
leaft degree of doubt, the others may ferve for interpreters. In 
the werds, pronounced to the fick, the prieft in effeét fays to 
the fick imasvidually, no more than what he fays to the con- 
gregation collectively—he declares to all, God wes am 
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abfolveth all them that truly repent and unfeignedly believe 
his holy Gofpel, ; | 
The pious Bifhop concludes his Addrefs to the Candidates 
for Priefis’ Orders, with exhortations to a diligent difchange 
of the duties of their profeflion. As they are an order of 
men feparated to be teachers of the true religion, it is of 
reat importance to the ftate (for religion is the great fupport 
of the ftute, and indeed of all civil fociety,) that none but 
men qualified by education, conduét, and charafter, fhould, 
be admitted into facred orders. The great Alfred, like the 
fatherly and confcientious Monarch who now protetis us, 
was anxious for the profperity of the Church as well as the 
State. He could not view, without diffatisfaftion, the apa 
pointment of improper perfons to the prieflhood, The faé& 
ifelf, and the reafon of his difapprobation, are recorded by 
Polydore Virgil, 


‘© Memoriz proitum eft, Aluredum haud facile pati confueffe, 
quempiam in facerdotum collegium venire, nifi vir probus atqoe 
homo literis inftitutus effet; utpote qui probé {ciret facerdotes, 
fecundum vetus verbum, fpe¢taculum fa€tos effe mundo, ac prop. 
terea alios mortales vivendi modum facile ab illis mutuari.’’ 


In the Appendix are fome important paffages quoted from 
Erafmus ee other writers, particularly from the learned 
Sullingfleet, on the words, ‘* Receive ye the Holy Gholt,”” 
ufed in our liturgy at the ordination of Priefls; the Bifhop ob- 
ferves, that when our Saviour pronounced thefe words to 
his Apoftles, we are not to underftand the extraordinary gifts 
of the Holy Ghoft, becaufe thefe were not given tll the 
day of Pentecoft; this was only the folemn form of givin 
them authoritative power to preach the Gofpel. The Church 
of England adopted this form of words at the ordination of 
posds, to confer on them authority to preach the Gofpel; 
ut at the fame time the Bifhop and priefts attending pray 
that the perfons on whom they ufe the form of impofition of 
hands, may receive the gifts of the Holy Ghoft.. This, ac- 
cording to the judicious Hooker, is conferring the power of 
orders, which is to be diftinguifhed from the power of jurif- ° 
diétion. Some of the early writers fuppofe that a divine 
communication of grace is given at the time of the impo- 
fition of hands; this is on the hope and prefumption that 
their prayers are heard, and that the divine promife is ful- 
filled, that what we afk faithfully thall be obtained effettually, 
The power of orders, as diftinguifhed from the power of 
jurifdi€tion, is purely {piritual; that of jurifdi@tion relates 
Only to matters of difcipjine; laymen may be admitted 
te 
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to this power, but we cannot exercife the power of orders; 
theugh from the dreadtul fanaticifm that prevailed in thetime 
of the ufurper Cromwell many laymen affumed the fpiritual 
office—the fanatics maintained the opinion of a feculum 
Spiritus Sanéti, and declared that the Gofpel was ufclefs 
and a mere dead letter. Thefe ideas were borrowed from the 
Montanifts, fo carly as the fecond century, who preached 
what they called a fuperior Gofpel, the Evangelium Spiritus 
San@ti, Evangelium Novum, Evangelium AXternum.. Un. 
happily for the interefts of the flate and of true religion, a de- 
gree of fuch Evangelifin feems to be {preading in this country ; 
but we truft that the publications of our learned Bifhhops and 
Divines will counteraét the bancful efeéts of thofe doétrincs. 
The furious zeal of bigotry and fanaticifm mutt be refifted 
with found reafon and manly refolution, or the fine fabric of 
our glorious Conftitution in Church and State will foon be 
deformed by innovations, or overwhelnted in total deftrué€tion. 








Art. VII. Prefbyterian Letters, addreffed to Bifbop Skinner, 
af Aberdeen, Se. J 


(Concluded from page 54.) 


]N our left number we endeavoured to give fuch a view of 

that part of the work before us which relates to what is 
called the prefent flate of the contraverfy, as may enable the 
reader to form fome eftimate of the Author’s talent for rea- 
foning, and of his fidelity in quotation. The letters them. 
felves, though numerous, will not occupy much of our 
tume; but before we proceed to them, it may be proper to 
animadvert on one of this writer’s artifices in controverfy, 
which, though it e{caped our notice in a former review, is 
well calculated to impofe on the illiterate; but indeed onthe 
illiterate only. 

Some epilcopalians, he fays, highly refpeftable for their 
talents and their learning, have admitted that epifcopal dio- 
celes were not, for feveral centuries, divided, es they are 
now, into different parifhes, with each its refident paftor ; 
and hence he f/age/y infers, that for feveral centuries a bifhop’s 
charge or cure was confinedto one congregation. The fad, 
from ‘which the inference is drawn, 1s admitted not only by 
feme, but by ail epifcopalians—indeed by all men, who know 
any thing of the hiftory of the church; bat the inference will 
be 
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Be admitted by no man who has been accuftomed to * turn 
over treaties of logic.” The fat was, as the refpeétable 
writer whom he quotes fays it was, that in fomé. countries 
for four, in others for five, and in others for feven hundred 

ears, ** All under a bifhop’s charge was his partfh, and be- 

nged to his church; and that the inferior clergy went out 
from him, and by his orders, to preach, baptize, -vifit the 
fick, &c. and returned again at his call.’” Hence the cathe- 
dral of every diocefe is, at this day, called the mother church 
of that diocefe; but does it therefore follow, that in many 
places all the chriftians under a bifhop’s infpeétion met for 

ublic worlhip under one roof down to the very end of the 
fifth century, and in fome places down to the end of the 
feventh century? Dr. Mitchell does not exprelsly fay /o; 
but if he intend not to make his readers dedieve it, he cannot 
rationally expeét them to admit that the charge of a bifbop was 
confined to one congregation. This, and this only, is the quef- 
tion prefent at iffue between him and High Church ; but it 
has furely no dependence whatever on the time when dio- 
cefes were firft regularly divided into what is now called pa- 
rifhes, with each its refident paftor ; unlefs it be faid (and it is 
difficult to conceive what a bigot to modern liberality will not 
fay) that a bifhop could not exercife his epifcopal authority 
as well over clergymen who refided with himfelf in a kind 
ef college, and aéted as miffionaries from him through the 
remote parts of his diocefe, as over thofe who are ftationed 
each at his parochia] church *. . 

The author labours, however; by other arguments, to 
prove that the apoftolical bifhops were merely parochial, or the 
paftors, each of a fingle congregation ; and he derives thefe ar- 

uments from a fource where, we apprehend, few men would 

k for them,—+the angels of the feven churches of Afia! The 
reafoning which, from the cafe of thofe angels, had been 
employed in another review, againft the hypothefis of Dr. 
Campbell, proceeds, he thinks, on the fuppofition, that, a¢ 


aft a. 
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* Fora full and accurate account of the divifion of diocefes 
into parithes, the reader will do well to confult Bingham’s Ori. 
gines Ecclefiaftica. 

In the courfe of this author’s quibbling on parochial bifbops, 
he takes an opportunity of difplaying his accurate knowledge of 
Latin fyntax. Quoting a paflage from Bifhop Skinner’s book, 
in which that prelate mentions what he had been tanght on the 
fubje&t, Dr. Mitchell adds, with a fneer—* sy our reverendif- 
firmus Pater,’ I fuppofe!!!’* iid 
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the time the churches were firft planteil by the apoftles, there wer 
no independent churches, each governed by its own bifhop, 
in all Afia Minor, but the feven named in the Apocalypfe; 
but ‘* where,” he afks, “ did the Anti-Jacobin learn this fag? ?? 
—Truly he could learn it no where; for at the time when 
the churches were FIRST PLANTED by the Apoftles, there 
could not be fo many as feven; or even two independent 
churches, exher in Afia Minor or any other place. The 
very fuppofition is an abfurdity. 

We have looked however into the review by which he is 
fo much galled, and find that the Anti-Jacobin neither bas 
advanced, nor had occafion to advance, any thing fo ridi+ 
culous as this; for his argument proceeds upon no yposbe/fis 
whatever, but on the words of St. John, who addreffes his 
Epifile rats tla txxAncias tais tv tH Acig. Now, though 
we. are far trom pretending to rival Dr. Mitchell in the 
knowledge of either Greek or Latin fyntax, we cannot help 
thinking that the double article here has f/2mie meaning; and 
if that meaning be not that he feven churches were the only 
independent churches, each under its own angel, known to 
St. John, in Afia Minor, at the time, not of fir planting the 
churches, but of bis writing the Apocalypfe, we thall be glad 
to be better inftrutted by the moft learned minifter of 
Kemnay. Nay, we are perfuaded that our BuRNeys and 
Buxcessts, HuNTincrorps, &c., and even PoRSON 
bimfelf, were he alive, would be glad to-receive inftrution 
refpe€ting the import of the Greek article; in fuch a fentence; 
from fo warivalled a man*, 

But, continues this author, ‘* can we really believe that 
the Anti-Jacobin never heard of Chriftians (in the age of 
the Apoiftles} in Antioch at Pifidia, Derbe, Lyftra, Ico- 
nium, Miletus, Coloffe, &c.?’’ No, Sir, we cannot be- 
heve this; neither can we bel:eve that Dr.. Patrick Mitchell 
never heard of Chriitians (in the 19th century) in Mewceaflle; 
Morpeth, Alwwick, &c.; and yet we hardly believe-(though 
we own it to be poflible) that even Ae will infift on there 
being, in the 19th century, a bifhop, in the legal fenfe of 
the word, of Newceaflle, another of Morpeth, and another of 
“Alnwick. fein 

‘** But do we not read, in fome of the epiftles afcribed to 
Ignatius, of Tralles and Mognefia, two towns of Lydia, 
where were two Chriftian churches, each having its own bi- 
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* «© You rival us in nothing,’’ fays he to Bifhop Skinner, | 
fhop, 
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fhop, with a proper eftablithment of prefbyters and deacons ?” 
Certainly we do; but how comés the author, on this occa- 
fion, to allow any credit to Ignatius? We give him the 
fulleft credit,* and fee nothing at all imcredib/e, that ina 
period in which the word of God “ fo mightily grew and 
revailed,”’ two, or even a dozen, of new diocefan churches 
ihould have been planted, and even completely organized in 
Afia Minor, during the ten or twelve years that elapfed be. 
tween the writing of the Apocalypfe and the martyrdoth' of 
Ignatius. : 


a 


‘¢ But were not Coloffe and Hierapolis churches of note even 
St. Paul's time, as well as the churches of the Galatians? And 
had not they each its proper bifhop ? How then can: we fuppof 
that the feven churches mentioned, with their angels, were ald 
the completely formed churches in Afia Minor in thé year: 96, 
when the Apocalypfe was written?’’ v 


We can eafily fuppofe this; becaufe finding that fome of 
the /even churches themfelves had forfaken; their fir loye, 
become lukewarm, admitted heretical doétrines among them, 
and were threatened with having their candlefticks removed aut 
of their places; it is by no means improbable that all this bed 
actually happened to the churches of Galatia, Coloffe and 
Hierapolis. There is indeed fufficient evidence in St. Puul’s 
Epiltle to the Galatians, fuppofed to be the firft he ever 
wrote, that ‘even at that early period, the chutches to which #t 
1s addrefled had fuffered themfelves te be feduced fromthe 
purity of the faith as it is in Jefus; and is it-not then much 
nore probable that their candlefticks, as well as the candle. 
fticks of the churches of Coloffe and Hierapolis, had, befuré 
the writing-of the Apocalypfe, been removed out of their re: 
{pe&tive places, than that St. John fhould have employed 
aphrafeglogy calculated to miflead all who are not Greek 
{cholars, as profound and aceurate as the minifter of Kem- 
nay ? For ‘our own part we muft conclude, until we be en- 
lightened by his erudition, that the feven churches were aif 
the completély conflituted churches Known to St. John in Afia 
Minor when he wrote the Apocalypfe; and that thofe churches 
Were not congregational, but diocefan, in the proper fenfe-of 
the word, bécaiite the numbers of each, whatéver were thofe 
numbers, mult have been too far feparated from each other 
to meet all under one roy: “ 

Proceed we now to the Letters themfelves,. which, though 
all addreffed to one man, are divided into what is called Part 
I. and Part II. ‘fhe objeét of the firft part feezas.to be the 
defence of the moral charafter of Dr. Campbell, which we 
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are not aware had ever been afperfed. The two writers 
indeed at whom this author is moft enraged, {peak of Dr, 
Campbell in very high terms of refpeét, and repeatedly exe 

refs doubts of the ledew! on Ecclefiaftical Hiftory havin 

en publifhed trom manufcripts exaé?/y in the ftate in which 
he left them, Thefe doubts were very naturally excited, by 
his reafoning coolly, and in the language of a gentleman, 
with the atheift Hume, in a valuable work publifhed by 
himafelf, whereas, in thafe pofthumous volumes, he appears as 
treating with rude feurrility and contempt all thofe Chriftians who 
had prefumed to think differently from himfelf, with refpeé& 
to the origin and importance of epifcopacy in the church, 
For his refpeftiul treatment of Hume, Dr. Mitchell makes 
the following apoloyy : 


«© Far be it from me to deny that, with regard to infidels, Dr. 
Campbell had a ftrange way of thinking and of aéting. If an 
infidel wrote well,—-if his work manifefted penetration, refearch, 
or metaphyfical acutenefs, the Lefurer never detraéted from the 
applaufe which the public voice beftowed, and never arraigned 
that flyle and manner, in an infidel writer, as low or execrable, 
which he would have commended in a Chriftian. J/* he did 
not think it meet to defend the facred caufe of religion by mifre. 
prefentation, calumny, and detraction ; weapons, which he feems 
to have thought, the Mafter of us all does not require us to em. 
ploy in his fervice; weapons which are worfe than carnal, for they 
are devilifh. But though he did not detraét from the merits of 
infidels, nor calumniate their characters, he fhewed no mercy to 
their arguments. Indeed he appears to have thought, whether 
juftly or not, I leave to the judicious to decide, that though, inhis 
wrath, he had torn the reputation of a free thinker quite to pieces, 
this operation would not have confuted his reafoning. Hence he 
never murdered the character of an infidel, and then put off the 
refutation of his arguments to another time. This he left to the 
contemptible rabble of controvertifts, or rather fcribblers, who 
can ftain paper with perfonal abufe, but cannot reafon.”’ P. 150. 


EE | 
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* As we mean not to take any undue advantage of a man, who 
will probably endeavour to takg every advantage of us, we 
think it our duty to fay that the word Jf, which makes non. 
fenfe of the fentence, ought to be expunged as a typographical 
error. We are indeed defired, in the table of errata, to ex- 
punge Jf from the fixth line of the rsoth page; but this if oc- 
curs in the 16th line of that page, which is probably the line 
meant. Rev. 
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That there are fuch contemptible controvertifls and ferib- 
blers as ftain paper with perfonal abufe, but cannot reafon, 
the letters before us, if we had not other evidences, would 
not permit us to doubt; but have ai/ high-churchmen been 
fuch controvertifts as could not reafon ? Were Hooker, and 
Taylor, and Pearfon, and Potter, and Wells, and Lellie, or 
even Hickes and Dodwell, no reafoners? or are their pages 
ftained with perfonal abufe ? This Author, unrivalled as he 
is in hardy allettion. as well as in the management of fome 
other figures in logic, dare not fay fo. Why then was not Dr. 
Campbell as gracious tothem asto Hume? Their writings 
—even the writings of Dodwell—nanifeft penetration, re- 
fearch, and metaphylical acutenefs—not to fay erudition, 
fuch as have feldom been furpafled; and yet the leGjurer fo 
far detraéied from the applaufe that the public voice had be- 
ftowed, as to treat them with contempt and ridicule; chooftng 
rather to conceal their arguments * than to confute them. 
We are not aware that there was any thing fingular or flrange 
in Dr. Campbell's way of thinking and acting with reipett 
to infidels. ‘The frange part of ns conduéi confifted in not 
doing the fame jultice to the reafonings of fincere, though, ina 
his opinion, miflaken Chriftians, as to the fophifms of philo- 
fophere, who, as they profefled univerfal feeptici/m, can hardly 
be fuppofed to have been fincere. 

But if Dr. Campbell really deferved fo much praife for 
avoiding calumny, detra€lion, and perfonal abufe, how comes 
his apologift to deviate fo fur from his praife-worthy ex- 
ample. //e defcends even fo low as to give nick names to 
Bifhap Skinner, Mr. Archdeacon Daubeny, and Dr. Gleig, 
calling the firft of them an Hrerophant, the fecond a My/la- 
gogue, and the third an Ldieromyft! Nay, he fays (p. 180) -of 
one of his antagonifts, whofe name, though he has not given 
it to the public, we are affured he proclaims amiong his 
fiiends—** Lam curious to know what ftuff this Anti-Jas 
cobin—this fon of the morning is made of ;”” and.to prevent 
the poffibility of miftaking what he means by fon of the morn- 
ing, he immediately adds,—‘* This is no being that the carth 
owns!” 


Dr, Mitchell calls himfelf ** a Whig of the old ftamp ;”’ 
and by the ufe of fuch language as this he has eftablifhed his 





_— -_ 
_ —_—— 


* One of thofe arguments, by Dodwell, which Dr. Campbell 
chofe to conceal, is given in the Anti-Jacobin Review ; but we 
do not find that Dr. M. has taken the flighteft notice of it. 
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right to the title. The Whigs of the old flamp laughed at 
the doctrine of non-refiftance to the civil gov ernment, asa 
flavifh abfurdity; fo does he. The W higs ‘of the old ftamp 
were ely ha vling, when not in power, for liberty of 
confcience; fois he. Th e Whigs of the old lamp repre- 
fented the Be wok of Common Prayer as little better than the 
Ma/fs-bock, and the epifcopal clergy than Ronit pricfts ; fo does 
he. The W higsof the old flamp, whenthey ae into pow er, 
perfecuted the epifcopalians both in Englarfd and in Scot- 
land; and fo would he, if not reftrained by the laws of the 
empire. He could not indeed do otherwife; for fince he 
thinks that the p the. spree who prefu mes to defend his 
own principles agaim{t the unprovok ed attack of a pre byte. 

rian proteffor, can be ** no bemg that the carth owns,”’ but, 
by implication, an imp of Hell, he muff feel it a duty which 
he owes to God ane to man to exterminate [uch beings, as 
{peedily as poltib! e. Yet this man profefles, all the while, to 
slead the canfe.« f liberality againft bigots! 

The obje€t of the fecond part of thefe Prefbyteri m Letters 
is tO pre ve that the orders of the churchof England, as well 
as of the Scotch epi! ‘cop: al church, are invalid, even on their 

own principles. We have here e, asm ‘tha other parts, much 
oa ie and ribaldry fubflituted for wit; but we have here 
al f at we had notin the other parts, fo nething refembling 
arguments deduced from alledged taéts, though thefe faéts are 
gencrally diftorted. The Author fets out by ‘affertine, that 
his jah: cipal at tagonilt, and indeed all thofe whom he calls 


Hivh-church, comend that chrifhians cannot be /eved but ina 
Burch conftituted on the fame model with his @wn; but 


this is fo far trom being a@ fact, that we, who ‘are our. 
felves High-Churchmen, in his fenfe of the word, and 
fhonld therefore know fomething of the principles of the 
body to which we have the honour to belong, declare that 
we never knew, nor ever heard, from good authority, that 
any individual of our body,—far lefs Hi it the bay itfeif, dealt 
danination ‘rouiid the Yaad ‘in thie fw ‘ping rhanner. | We 
believe, indeed, that every mai is in die r of damnation, 
who wilf/udy continucs in eny known fin; we believe hkewife 
that {cir{m, or a’ wilful fevaration fromthe churchof Chrift, 
one of thofe fins which are prenonnced damnable im the 
New Tecilament... Weare. therelore decidedly of opinion, shat 
every man, who iscapable, is bound to engune which of 
thefe numerous felis and focieties, thet divhuppil9 divide 
the chriftian world, has the beft clad to be confidered as 
that chnreh which is founded on the Prophets and Andfiles, 
Jefus Chrift himielf being the chief corner fione. We are 
4 hikewile 
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likewife of opinion, that when the enquiry has been impare 
tially made, he is bound to unite himielf to that fociety or 
church, of which he finds the claimto be preferable to the other 
claims fet up againft it, without regard to temporal intereft, or 
the honour of a party; and we have no doubt that he who 
continues ina ftate of feparation from the true church, whichfo- 
ever it may be, efpecially if he miflead the valgar and illiterate 
by ridicule, and fophiftry, and mifreprefentation, is guilty of 
an enormous fin, But we never prefume to pronounce any 
fentence whatever on fuch a man’s final falvation. To his 
own Matter he flandeth or falleth, as every finner muft do, 
whether he tranfgrefs the moral or the pofitive laws of Ged. 

Dr. Mitchell, treading, Aaud paffibus equis, in the foote 
fteps of Dr. Campbell, calls upon Bilhop Skinner to trace 
his {piritual pedigree through a line of regularly confecrated 
bifhops, back to the age of the Apollles, 


“ Why fhould ‘an appeal to authentic regifters, or credible 
teftimony, be lefs requifite to prove a fpiritual extraétion, than 
to prove a perfon’s defcent from the man whofe heir he pretends ta 
be? Without fuch a proof of your defcent in the way of na- 
tural generation, your /aying claim to fuch a trifling hereditary. 
pofleffion as Aceldama; would expofe you to the ridicule of all 
the world. Do you flatter yourfelf then, that though:you pro. 
duce no authentic regifter, and no proof whatever from teftimony; 
of your /piritual defcent by fuceeflive generation from the Apof- 
tles, we will admit your claim to a monopoly of all the benefits of 
the gof/pel covenant? Would not you have reafon to regard us with 
contempt, if we were fo fimple?’’. P. 190. ' 

In fubftituting one claim in the room of another, we con- 
fefs that the author difplays in this paragraph much of the 
wifdom which our Saviour attributes to the children of this 
world. <A claim to a monopoly of all the benefits of the gofpel 
covenant, fome of which are indifputably extended to thé 
heathen who never heard of the gofpel, mult render him, who 
prefers it, odiousto the public ; and it was prudent to excite 
the public odium, im order that the indignation of the reader 
might render him incapable of detefting one of the meft pal- 
pable fuphifms that ever were written, Our bifhops claim 
no monopoly of all the benefits of the gofpel covenant, though 
they pollefs' an exclufive right, an virtue of their /piritual 
defcent, {asthis author calls it), to govern ihe church, to ordain 
pricfls and deacons, and to continue the epifcopal fucceffion, as it 
bas been tranfmited to them from the age of the Apofiles, 
Bat, fays this logical lawyer,to one of them, it is as ridicu. 
lous to pretend to fuch a right ap this, without proving your 
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fpiritual extraction to have been uninterrupted, as it would 
be to /ay claim to an eftate without proving your natural de- 
ftent from the man whofe heir you pretend to be! 

Though we boaft no great knowledge of the Scotch law of 
inheritance, we may fafely take it upon us to fay that this is 
amiflake. At the reformation, the elake was not unoccupied, 
as this author’s réafoning fuppofes.. The bithops were then 
in the undifturbed poffeflion of it, and with their predeceffors 
had been in poffeffion for fifteen hundred years ; they held it 
by the right, till that period deemed facred and dngitendble, 
of fucceflion from the Apoltles, who were univerfally al- 
lowed to have been the firft owners; and they had no fuf- 
picion of any flaw whatever in their own titles. Then indeed 
arofe certain pre{byters who claimed an equal right with the bi. 
fhops to the cflate; but it was referved for Dr. Campbell 
and Dr. M. to affirm that the bifhops themfelves could 
have no right to the inheritance of their fathers, unlefs each 
fhould prove, by authentic regifters or credible teftimony, 
his own fucceffion to have been uninterrupted! According 
to our notions of dew and equity, and common fenfe, the onus 
probandi in Such cafes fas not on the poffeffor ot an eltate or 
. title, but on the new claimant, who is bound, before he can 
take poffeffion himfelf, to phove that thofe who trom gene- 
ration to generation had been in aftual polfeilion, had no 
right to what they pofleffed, or at leaft that his own right is 
preferable to their's. 

There are in Scotland many noble families of great anti- 
quity, from which other families fprang at remote periods, 
and were themfelves afterwards raifed to the pecrage. The 
noble family of Gordon is one of thefe ; but what would be 
thought of the Earls of Aboyn and Aberdeen, were they to 
go tothe Duke of Gordon, and infift that they have ae good 
a right to all Lis eftates and titles as he has; that as they are. 
all peers, they are each of them as well entitled as himfelf to 
the rank of a duke; and that if he do not admit their claims 
or prove the authenticity of his own pedigree, through alk 
the generations that have intervened between himfelf and his. 
remoteft anceftor, ** he will expofe himfelf to the ridicule, 
of all the world ?” If his grace fhould think any reply due 
to fo impertinent a demand, (which is not very probable), 
he might fay that he and his anceflors had held his eftates and. 
titles for many generations, without having their rights o8 
the authenticity of their pedigree queltioned; that he did not be- 
lieve that either of them could be queftioned ; and that if the 
two noble lords thought otherwife, 1 was incumbent on them 


tepoiat ont, and prove when and how the failure had happened, 
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before they prefiumed to feize on any part of his property, or 
aflume to themfelves any one of his titles. 

Similar in all refpeéts to this are the rights of the bifhops, 
and the claims of thofe prefbyters, who fince the reforma- 
tion have arrogated to themfelves the epifcopal prerogatives. 
“To the former, as has been juftly oblerved, it is fufficient 
to know that the government of the church, as_originall 
eflablifhed by the Apoftles, was ppeicene in the diocefan fenfe 
of that word; that there is neither evidence nor probability, 
that, at any period anterior to the reformation, the epifcopal 
fucceffion had failed in any church on earth;’’ and that it 
is incumbent on thofe who think that in fome churches it 
had failed, to point out the time when, and the manner how 
the failure had happened. - 

This the prefent author undertakes to do on various princi« 
ples. He feems to think—nay, he directly contends, that if a 
man, heretical in his opinions, immoral in his condu, or irre- 

ularly baptized, fhould be promoted to the epifcopate, the 

ucceffion muf? fail in him. If a deift or an atheifh, or un= 
baptized chriftian could, by confecration, be made a bilhop, 
he fays that Satan himfelf might be made a bifhop; and then 
he points out the heretical opinions and immoral lives of 
many of the popes? We thought that it had been the glory 
of the chriftian religion, and the comfort of private chril- 
tians, that the efficacy of the word and facraments hath no 
dependence whatever on the perfonal worth of thofe by whom 
they are adminiflered; and we really imagined that our 
blelfed Lord had been of the fame opinion. As he knew 
perletly what is in man, be knew, from the beginning, that 
Judas was, in the worlt fenfe of the words, ambitious and co- 
vetous, and that he would betray him; and yet he made 
Judas an Apoftle, as we fimply thought, to fhow that the 
ordinances of his religion depend not on the perfonal qua- 
lites of him by whom they are adminiftered, but only on 
the authority by which the adminiftrator aéts. Dr. Mitchell, 
however, thinks that eur Saviour was miftaken; though, by 
his mode of reafoning to prove this point we fufpeét that, 
if he has accomplilhed any thing, he has deftroyed not on! 
the epifcopal fucceffion, but alfo the authority of the ref 
byterian and independent minifters, and even the chriflian 
religion itfelf, 

We take it for granted, till we fee the fecond edition of 
this book, that no man can be a chriflian, in the golpel fenfe 
of the word, who does not affociate with fome body of 
chriftians in the public worthip of God, and in the pantici- 
pation of the Lord’s fupper; we are likewile of opinion, as 
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this author feems to be, that, in every congregation, there mufk 
be fome individual appointed, whether by the bifhop, a num- 
ber of co-prefbyteis, or the people at large, to lead the devo- 
tions of the congregation, to preach the word, and to adminifter 
the facraments; and weallo think with St. Paul, as we hope 
(though we are not certain) he does, that “ the Lord hath 
ordained, that they who preach the Gofvel fhould live of the 
Golpel.” But how 1s it pofhible for ac lafs of co-prefbyters, 
or an illiterate congregation, any more than fora bifhop, to 
difcern the fecrets of the heart of a candidate for the holy 
minifiry, as Dr. Campbell termed it; to know that he is no 
infidel, or Simoniac, or mie men; to know whether he 
has been regularly baptized er not; or t >» diffiiiguifh extraor- 
dinary apparent zeal trom deep ei Do rify. Thisis obvioully 
impollible to ev ery unin{fpired tribunal, whether coafifling of 
one or of many; ‘and therefore we cannot admit, wit hout re 
nouncing our cbrif lianity, that all the fimony, and atheifm, 
and hy pocerify which he has attributed to the popes of Rome, 
have in the {malleft degree tended to break the epifcopal fuc- 
ceffon. 

On the head of fimony Dr. M. writes moft plaufibly becaufe 
it is a fin more iunmediately conneéted than any other with 
holy orders, and becaufe the church, in her canons, hath been 
peculiarly folicitous to guard againft it. Yet a canon of the 
council of Lateran, uncer Nicolas Il. even as quoted by 
himiell, ihows that even fimony did not nullify holy orders. 

‘ That council,” he fays, ** decreed, that if any man fhould 
accept ordination, even withaut paying £ for it, from the peas 
a Simoniac, he (h ould de turned cut of the min iftry, ' (whic 
furely implies that by his ordination he was in iu); towel 
they allowed thofe who had been fo ordained betore the meet- 
ing of the council, to retain the orders they had received.” P. 
258. But he contends, that the orders of aSimoniac are de- 
clared to be null by the fentence of heaven itfelt, if thofe 
orders be conferred by our forms, Though he profeffes not 
to know what is meant by the words—‘* Receive the Holy 
Ghoft,” he is yet fure that they mean fomething more than 
* Be thou a minifler in Chrift’s {piritual kingdom.” We 
pertettly agree with him that this cannot be their meaning ; 
but we ho pe not to be d wena pref imptuous when we lays 
that to us there appeais noth ung hard to be underftood in what 
he feems to think not intelligib * ** Receive the Holy 
Ghoft for the office and v vork of a prieft or bifhop in the 
church of God, now committed unto thee by the impofilion of our 
hands,” we have always confidered as a prayer that the Holy 
Ghoil may defcend on the peri fon to be ordained, and fit him 
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for the office, which is committed to him not by that prayer, 
but, as is exprefsly declared, by he impofition of the ordainer's 
hands. Whatever be the merits or demerits of the man, it 
is the doctrine, we apprehend, of the church, that the office 
mentioned is as certainly committed to him as the hands of 
the bifhop or bifhops are thus foler mnly laid on his head; and 

fhould his unworthinefs prevent th 1€ praye r from beihg granted, 
% graces of the Holy Ghoft would be withheld only from 
himlelf, and not furely from thofe among whom he may labour 
in the word and doéirine, or whom he may afterwards be 
employed to ordoin. 

But, fays Dr. Mitchell, ‘ the fentence which was pro- 
nounced on Simon the magician, is the fentence ef heaven, 
under which Simouiacs are laid at this day.”’ Be it fo; 
what was that fentence? Not that Simon could not have been. 
ordained a prien or bihop, ~—for St. Peter faid no fuch thing.” 
His words are—** Thy money peri/h with thee, becaule thou 
halt thought that the gitt of God may be purchafed with 
money. ‘Thou haft (notthou canft never have, but) thou haf 
neither part nor lot in this matter,’’ which was an unquef- 
uonable truth. 

But he has other arguments to prove that the fucceflion has 
been iaterrupted, it fays, that according to the doétrine 

High Church, impofition of hands is effential to ordi. 
nation; bit he is certain that Gregory Thaumaturgus under- 
took the ofhice of bilhop of Paeti aing without “that ccerce 
mony, and feeins to think it prodab/e that no apoltolical hands 
were laid on the head of Ignatius, to conflitute bim bifhop of 
Antioc le or the omifhon of the effential ceremony mn the 
cale of Thaumaturgus, his only evidence 1s the filence of 
G eB ry of Nyffa, who, thaugh he relates the very extraor- 

lary way in which Phaum tuigys Was dedicated to the fer- 

- of God by the neighbouring bilhop ot Amaféa, makes 

no me nuon * of his ordi nation by imoofition of hands! In’ 
the cafe of Ignatius, he has fomething more than the lenge 
of an individual to produce. ‘* Was Ignatius, the bilhop 
Anuoch, ordained by the laying on of hands? Dr. Wake 
fee ms to doubt it much ;” and he refers (p. 219) to Wake’s 





* We have heard of a judge, who, when the witneffes exe. 
mined hefore him bare no evidence againft the point to be proved, 
inffled that their /lezce was proof in Support of it. Perhaps Dr. 
Mitchell has taken his notions of evidence, as well of the law of 
inheritance, from this man, who is faid to have prefided in the 
Court of Exchequer in Scotland fome fixty or feventy years ago. 
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Fp. ad Edit. where thofe doubts are expreffed. What work 


ot Dr. Wake’s is here meant we really know not; but in the 
difcourfe prefixed to his tranflation of the Apoftolical Fathers, 
that learned mun thus exprefles his doudis of the ordination of 
Ignatius. 


“* Though the ory of our Saviour's taking St. [gnatins into bis 
arms be of wo credit —this is certain, that growing ‘eminent 
both in the know ledge of the doétrine of Chrift, and in a life ex. 
actly framed according to the ftritteft rules of it, he was, upon 
the death of F vodius, ayers by the Apeftles that were fill 
living, tobe bithep of Avtisch, the metropolis of Syria; and, 

atever Anaftafius pretends, received impofition of bands from 


ss *? 
eect. 





The doubts thus expreffed, we are told in the margin, reft 
on the authoriry of Chryfofiom and Theodoret, together with 
the reafonings of Usher and Pearfon—the former in his notes 
on the Ipur 10:'s epiftle to the people of Antioch, and the latter 
in his Vindicia [gnatiane. 

Dr. Mitchell having taken it into his head that no layman 
can be ordained a bifhop without previoufly going through all 
‘the inferior ecclefiallical degrees, boldly afirms that Cyprian, 
** the Apofile of High Ch arch,” was from a layman ‘heated 
and ordained difbep of Carthage, whence he withes it to be 
inferred, that the epifcopal fucceilion faited even in him! 
This,  muft be owned, is a fevere blow to High Church, 
if w be indeed trne, that, in ecclefiaflical degrees, the greater 
do not comprehend the lefs, and if Cyprian was ordained 
per faltum ; but if neither of thefe pofitions can be admitted, 
HehC hurch, odious as fhe is, mav yet be fafe. 

That in ecclehaftical degrees, as in all cthers, the lefs is 
comprehended in the greater, is fo obvious to common fenfe 
a: d common honefly, that we fhall leave that queftion with 
the reader; and fk this learned man, what authoritv he has 
for . flerting that Cyprian was ordained per faltum ? Autho- 

rity ! why, the faét is recorded by Pontius, Cyprian’s deacon, 
who wrote his life, and muft have been well acquainted with 
the fats which he relates. He mut have been fo; but, we 
know not how, in avr copy of that life, Pontius aiermé the 
very reverfe of what, it feems, he fays im Dr. Mitchell's 
copy! In our copy, he fpeaks ot Cyprian’s intimacy with 
Concilies, a prefbyter, even when Cyprian himfelf was but 
a deacon, as Pontius was: Erat fané illi etiam de nobis conter- 
bermmum virt jufti, &c.; he refers to many memorable things 
which he dic while yet a layman, and many while he was a 
bref ter—multa funt qua ad hue plebeius, multa qua jam pri)- 
yer 
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byter fecit ; and after more to the fame. purpofe, he fays, ** Ad 


probationem bonorum operum, folum hoc arbitror fatis effe : 

uod judicio Dei et plebis favere, ad officium facerdotii, et 

age gradum, adhuc neophytus, et wf pufadatur, no- 
vellus, ele&tus eft.” | 

The prefent author contends further, (pp. £39, 240, 241) 
that a lawful eleé7ion and cai] conftitute law/ul apoftlethip; that 
ordination adds nothing to the right of the ele& to exercife the 
funétions of the facred miniftry ; that as the eleétion of bifhops 
by the fecular power is no lawfui call, their fubfequent cule : 
cration does not make them bifhops; and that the only mode of 
ele€tiun ‘* which had the fan@ion of the authority of the in- 
fpired minifters of our Lord,” was by the faithful in every 
chriflian church. In proof of this laft pofition, which, in 
connection with the preceding om eftablifhes the claims 
of independency completely, he affirms that ‘“* Barnabas and 
Matthias were named by she whole church at Jerufalem for the 
fucceffion to Judas, and the choice between the two referred 
(moft condefcending!) to Chrift himfelf, by cafting of lots, 
and by prayer!” But is this really a fair ftate of the cafe? 
It is not, if greater credit be due to St. Luke and St. Paul 
than to the congregational bithop of Kemnay. According 
to the former of thefe infpired writers, the number of names 
together when Barnabas and Matthias were named for the 
fucceflion to Judas, were about an hundred and twenty * ; but 
according to the latter, the whole church at Jerufalem con. 
fifted of above five Hundred; tor he aflures the Corinthiang 
that Chrift, after his refurreétion, ‘* was feen of above five 
hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater part remained 
at the time of his writing.” 

That this part of his reafoning is not conclufive, we 
are half inclined to think: Dr. Mitchell himfelf ‘will be 
pleafed to find; for it is at leaft poflible that he was not called 
to the parifh of Kemnay by the unbiafled fuffrages of the 
whele congregation; and he muft be aware, that, on his 
principles, no man can ever have a tight, but by an imme-— 
diate voice from heaven, to exercife the fun&ions of the 
facred miniftry in heathen nations, and that therefore the 
work of propagating the gofpel in foreign parts mult fland fill. 





* Dr. M., in a note, correéts himfelf, and fays, we know 
not on what authority, that none but the e/ev'en concurred in the 
nomination of Barnabas and Matthias! But if this be true, the 
tights of the people are done away entirely, aud the very /ianda.. 
tion Of the author's reafonings ovesturned, = 
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We muft therefore wait for a return of the age.of mitew 
cies and infpiration, or have recourfe to the ufual method of 
the laying on of hands, for authorizing men.to execute the 
funétions of the facred minifiry. ‘ The laying on of hands, 

and fucceflion !” Nay, fays Dr. Mitchell, this method will 
never do; for the epifcopal: ‘fucceflion has repeatedly failed ; 
and he inflances the reign of Arnold, King of the Northum- 
brians, as a period when it fo completely failed in England, 
that the foy ercign was obliged to have recourfe to Scottilh 
prefoyters, (p. 211), by whom it was reftored! If the reader be 
defirous to have the origin of thisecurious tale, he muft apply 
tothe minifler of Kemnay himfelf; for his Prefbyterian Letters. 
furnifh no authority for it, and it is contraditted by all the 
hiftorians of that period, with whofe writings we are ac- 
quainted. During the reign of Ofwald’s immediate prede- 
ceflor, every bifhop in the kingdom of Northuméria was in- 
deed either killed or driven from that kingdom; but fo far 
was epilcopacy from being exterminated through all England, 
that Paulus, Archbifhop of York, took refuge from the 
form with Honorius, Archbifhop of Canterbury, by whofe 
influence he. was appointed io the fee of Rochefter, which 
‘happened then to be vacant. It was not therefore through 
necefjity, but trom choice, that Ofwald had recourfe to Scot- 
land for the refloration of epifcopacy to his kingdom; for 
when banifhed from his own country in his youth, he had 
taken fhelter in Scotland, where he had contra€ted friend- 
fhips, and thele drew. his attention thither rather than to the 
kingdom of Kent or of Wellex. 

But was not epifcopacy reftored in the Northumbrian king- 
dom by Scottifh prefbyters? No. Collier and Turner, who 
both give a full account of this tranlatiiop, agree in repre- 
fenting didanus, the Scotch Miffionary, as having been con- 
fecrated a bifhop before he left Scotland, and as having fixed 
his fee in Holy Ifle*. Even Bede, in the very words 
quoted by our author, declares that he was a bilhop; and in 
the age of Bede we believe it will not be found that the words 
epijcopus and prefbyter were ever ufed indifferently to denote 
the fame oflice, though the word gragoa was thenjof the fame 
import with discefe now. ‘The venerable author's words are : 

** Monachus ipfe Epifcopus Aidanus, utpoie ab infula que vo- 





iid 


* See Collier’s Ecclefiaftical Hiflory of Great Britain, vol. 
1. p. 86, &c.; and Turner’s Hittory of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. 


1. book 2. § 6 and 7, with the vasious works quoted by, thofe 
learned anuquaries. 
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catur Hy deftinatus. Cujus monafterium in cunétis fere 
foptembrionalium (feptentrionalium) Scotorum, et »omnium 
Piftorum monafteriis non parvo tempore arcem tenebat, re- 
gendifque eorum populis praerat.”’ But Ardanus was con- 
fécrated at Hy, now called Icolmkill or Jona! Hegwas fo; 
and what follows? Why, fays this author, that-he was con- 
fecrated by a prefbyter-abbot. But who told him that the 
abbet was a prefbyter, or that either a prefbyter or the abbot 
confecrated Aidanus? Not Bede furely; for. according to 
him there were at that time in Hy more bifhops than one, 
and if fo, the abbot may have been one of the number, At 
any rate, we know from the annals of Ulfter, examined by 
Archbifhop Uther, that Columbe, who founded the monatfte 
in Hy, though he dived and died a prefbyter himfelf, too 
care that there fhould be at lea{t one bifhop atways refident 
in his monaftery, which probably gave occafion to its ac- 
quiring that power of which this author fo childifhly boafls, 
But whatever became of the confecration of Aidanus, which 
indeed can affett the orders of ‘no bifhop of the prefent age, 
he has an argument to prove that the epifcopal fucceffion in 
England failed at the Reformation ; for, fays he, 


“ Henry VIII, compelled a// the Bifhops within his realm, 
to take commifiions from him, by which they acknowledged, 
that all jurifdiction, civil and ecclefiaftical, flowed from the King, 
and that they exercifed it only at the King’s courtefy ; and that, 
asthey had itef his bounty, fo they would be ready to deliver 
it up at his pleafure; and therefore the King did empower them 
to ordain, give inititution, and do all the other parts of the 
epifcopal fun@tion.” ~P. 274. 


This paffage is given as a quotation from Burnet’s Hiftory 
of the Reformation of the Church of England; .but what 
will the reader think, when we affure him that there ig no 
fuch paffage in that work ? Burnet’s words * are— 


“ To fhew how far their (the popifh party’s) compliance 
would go, Bonner took a ftrange commiflion from the King, — 
on the 12th of November, this year (1539). It has been cer. 
tainly enrolled ; but it is not there now, fo that I judge it was 
razed in that fuppreflion of records, which was in Queen Mary’s 
time. But as men are commonly more carelefs at home, Bonner 
has left it on record in his own regifter. Whether the other 
bifhops took fuch commiffions from this King, I know not. But I 





* Vol, I. p. 267. 
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am certain there is mene fuch in Cranmer’s regifier: and it is not 
likely, if any fuch had been taken out by him, that ever it would 
have been razed. ‘The commiffion itfelf will be found in the 
colle&tion of papers at the end (of the volume). The fubftance 
of it isy—That fince all jurifdiGion, both ecclefiaftical and civil, 
flowed from the King as fupreme head, and he was the foundation 
of all power; it became thofe who exercifed it only (precario) 
at the King’s courtefie, gratefully to acknowledge, that they 
had it only of his bounty ; and to declare that they would deliver 
it up again, when it fhould pleafe him to call forit, &c.’”” 


Thus has our author, with the genuine f{pirit of a /iberal 
Chriftian of the modern f{chool, quoted Burnet, probabl 
at fecond hand, as writing the very reverfe of what he 
aflually wrote; as laying to the charge of all the bifhops in 
England, that with which he real/y charges Benner alone! 
This, had we furnifhed no other {fpecimens of the fame kind, 
is alone fufficient to evince how little confidence can be 
placed in the fidelity of Dr. Mitchell’s quotations; and it 
1s for this purpofe only that we have taken the trouble to 
deteé&t him on the prefent occafion ; for it is a faé?, though 
unknown to Burnet, that Cranmer and many other bifbops 
did take out from Henry the Eighth, commiffions in all 
refpeéts fimilar to that which was taken out by Bonner *. 
This has been completely proved by Collier, who, bein 
a Nonjuror and ie gga tite is an author with whole 
works Dr. Mitchell is probably unacquainted. From him, 
therefore, we might have concealed this fat; but srush is 
our object, and we leave it to the advocates for errer to 
fupprels or mutilate what operates againit them. Whether 
Dr. M. has done any thing of this kind, in the account 
which he gives of the fupremacy over the church, afflumed 
by Edward the Sixth, het the reader judge for himfel. 


‘© In what regards charch fupremacy, Edward trode exactly 
in the foorfteps of his father. He required aw, the hiftorian of 
the Reformation informs us, (Aut) who held offices civil or eccle- 
fafiical, to take out commiffions from him in the firlt year of his 
reign.’’ But this happens wor to be exactly what the hiftorian of 
the Reformation informs us. His information + is, that ‘ the 
biSops were required to take out new commiffions of the fame form 
with thofe that they had taken out in King Henry’s time.—Two 
ot thefe commiffions are yet extant, one taken out by Cranmer, 


and the other taken out by Bonner, But this was onty done by 


—_—_ 


* Vol. II. p. 270. + Vol, If. p. 6, 
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Jeafon of the prefent junéture, becaufe the bifhops being generally 
addifted to the former fuperftition, it was thought neceflary ro 
keep them under fo arbitrary a power as that fubjected them to ; 
for they hereby held their 4j4oprics only during the King’s plea- 
fure, and were to exercife them as his delegates ‘in his name, an 
by his authority. Cranmer fet an example to the reft,. and took 
out his commiffion, which is in the co/leMioxn (at the end of the 
volume). But this was afterwards judged too heavy a yoke, 
and therefore the wew bifhops that were made by this King, were 
mot put under it (and fo Ridley, when made bifbop of London in 
Bonner’s room, was not required to take ent any fuch commiffion) ; 
but they were to hold their bifboprics duriug life.’” 


Is it not evident from all this, that the purport of thefe 
new commiffions—extravagant as they were, is, not that the 
bifhops derived from the King. au hiricy to miniffer the 
word and ordinances of Chrift; but only that they held of 
him their bifboprics as fief, and derived from him authority 
to exercife their fun@ions publicly, as bifhops of the church, 
efablifbed by law? The commiflions themfelves are both 
publifhed by Burnet; and contain each the following grant 
to the bilhop to whom it is addrefled—* cateraque omnia 
et fingula in premiffis feu aliquo premiffarum, aut circa ea 
neceflaria feu quomodolibet opportuna, ac alia quacumque 
autoritatem et jurifdi€tionem epifcopalem quovis modo ref- 
piciend. et concernend. preter, et ulira ea que tibi ex facris 
literis divinitus commiffa effe dignofcuntur, vice, nomine, et 
autoritate noftris exequendum |!” Is it not evident from this 
that even Henry (for it is his commiffion to. Bonner that we 
quote) acknowledged, on the evidence of facred fcripture, 
an epifcopal authority committed, even to that unworthy 
prelate, by God himfelf, and therefore independent of the 
temporal fovereign? If there can be any doubt about the 
meaning of words fo very plain, let Henry. himfelf inter- 
pretthem. In his altercations refpe€ting the fupremacy with 
the Archbifhop of York, who feems not to have fo readily 
come into all his meafures as Cranmer, he fays— 


_ Your next bufinefs is to prove that preaching and admi- 
niftering the facraments (among which be it remembered that he 
reckoned Joly orders) ** belong to the facerdotal funtion; and 
that our Saviour gave the Hierarchy a commiffion for this purpofe, 
We know nobody (that) denies you this; but then /pirituads are 
cofmonly taken in too extenfive a fenfe, and the fric/’s authority 
rained beyond the warrant of the text.. Our Saviour himfelf 
had a facerdotal chara¢ter, and yet fubmitted to Pilate’s jurif. 
diction, Aud St. Paul, though a prieft of apoftolical sapces > 
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makes no feruple to fay, 1 fund at Cafar's judgment-feat, where 
I ought to be jddged*.’’ 


‘* Here then,” to ufe the language of our modeft author, 
“ we fix our fodt, and let the unrivalled champion of low 
church remove it if he can.” It, will not, we aflure him, 
be removed by duffoonery, empty declamationy feurrility, or 
even by logical interence from /fadis alledged without founda, 
tien,~and affertions proved to be falje. Our unbroken line of 
fucceffion, as he calls it with a {neer,)was not, as we have 
feen, Jnapped afunder by Henry the Eighth’s or Edward the 
Sixth’s Eraftian commiffions;-and therefore as the Englith 
and Scotch bifhops of the prefent day do not derive. their 
authority to ordain and perform the other funttions of the 
surat office divinitus iis commiffa, as Henry fays, from 
the imperial crown of this or any other realm, they have 
had no fecular maker, and thercfore, by no fecular power 
can they be unmade; unlefs that power, a€ling on the prin- 
ciples of this liberal-minded Divine, put them all to death ! 
By fuch a method of proceeding any temporal power, whether 
legitimate or ufurped, would indeed effectually deprive them 
of their epifcopal chara€ter, and all the privileges annexed 
to it; but nothing fhort of this could render them incapable 
of ordaining others and performing all the epifcopal offices, 
which were performed in the church before the converfion 
of the emperor Conftantine. 7 


Mr. Daubeny therefore is under mo rziftake 


“€ In thinking that the paforal chara&er of {piritual commiffion 
ef the Clergy, who, at the revolution in 1688, were deprived for , 
not transferring their allegiance from James I]. to William III. 
was not taken away by their deprivation. It was ot from the 
fecular power, as we have thewn, that they received it; and to 
the fecular power they could wet be compelled to refign it.” 


Indeed the fecular power never attempted fuch a compul- 
fion; and if the author will give himfelf the trouble to read 
Primate Boulter’s Letters, he wil! find that orders conferred 
by the deprived bifhops—or rather by their fucceflors—were, 
in 1738, deemed perfeéily good by both the fecular and ec- 
clefiaflical powers. Nay, we may appeal to the a&t of par- 
Jiament by which the Epifcopal Church in Scotland is tole- 
rated, for a proof that orders conferred by the Scorch bilheps 
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are at Dhis day\deemed good, quoad facra; for if that had nét 
been the opmion ot the legiflature, there could have beenono 
occafion for inferting into the bill a claufe prohibiting cler- 
gymen fo ordained from holding livings in the Churcly of 
England. Ao fimilar claufe was likewife inferted into the 
att which authorizes the archbithop of Canterbury, for the 
time being, to confecrate bifhops for the American churches. 
No clergyman ordained by the bifhop fo confecrated can ° 
hold a living in the Englifh Charch; but willany man fay 
that the very a&t which authorized the archbifhop, without 
adminiflering the ufual oaths, to confecrate the Lidiops in 
queftion, deprived thofe bifhops of the fpiritual commifhion 
which their confecration was intended to confer ? 

The reniaining letters in this-volume confift, tor the moh 
part, of empty declamation, p:ofane wit,’ or inferences trom 
thofe aflertions which we have already proved to have ho foun- 
dations ‘Through thefe therefore we fhall not follow the 
author. We have indeed fome inclination to expofe the 
futility of thofe arguments, and the bafenefs of thoke mifre- 

refentations, by which he endeavours to contute the reafon- 
ing of the two writers whothave defended the epifcopal fue- 
ceflion in Scotland againft the objeétions urged, it is faid, 
by Dr. Catmpbell; but the review has already extended ta 
an unufual length, and the epifcopal clergy in Scetland ate 
well'able to defend themfelves aguinft more powerful anta- 
gonifts than the unrivalled minifter of Kemnay. » There is 
indeed no‘other defence neceflary than to call on the reader 
not to take the arguments of thefe whom Dr. Mitchell has 
chofen to revile, on his report; but to compare that report 
with the writings from which it is faid to be extratted; whete 
it will be found that the copy feldom bears any refemblance 
to the original: The arguments of bis epifcopalian antago- 
nifts, as they ftand diffected in his pages, are indeed eality 
overthrown; but as they ftand in the pages of shofe to whom 
he attributes them, they ave yet unmoved, and will remain 
unmoved by his ‘ridicule and fophiftical reafoning. 

We have faid that his wit is fometimes profane; but be 
it remembered that we do not charge him-with /ntentional 
profanenets, ‘as he charges the epifcopalian advocates with 
drunkenneis. In that very charge profanenels appears; for 
as it reits on no’ other evidence than his own interpreta- 
ton of words quoted from St. Paul, with the mark ot quo. 
tation by the writer againft whom it is direéily brought, “i 
neveilarily comprehends, though we doubt not unintention. 
ailv, the Apoftle himfelf, whe firft ufed thofe words. Again . 
Dr. Mitchell fays (p. 84.) that though High Church — 
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fhow him a paflage of fcripture enjoining prefbyters and 
deacons to obey them that have the rule over them, he would 
only ** acknowledge that her divine model, like the image of 
the great goddefs Diana, arid the palladium of Troy, un. 
doubtedly fell down from Jupiter ;’’ by which he feems to 

ut the holy Scriptures on the fame footing with the mytho- 
ogical fables of antient Greece! Moft Chriftians, we be- 
lieve, fpeak of the cya Ghoft with reverence, even where. 
expofing the errors of fuperftition. What then are we to 
think of this author’s comparing (p. 256.) the words, ** Re. 
ceive the Holy Ghoft,” in our office of ordination, to his 
faying to Bifhop Skinner, “. Be thou the Grand Lama of 
Thibet, or the femor Bifhop of the Moon?”’ He affirms 
(p. 227.) that deacons were never intended by the Apoftles 
to preach; and yet St. Luke affures us, that Philip, one of 
the firft deacons, ** went down to the city of Samaria, and 
preached (cxnguccev) Chrift unto them,” with the approba- 
tion, as it appears, of the whole twelve Apofiles! 

Should any reader imagine that by thefe and the like un. 
guarded expreflions (for fuch we confider,them) Dr. Mitchell 
really meant to detratt from the reverence due to the in{pired 
writings of the New Teflameni, and that he is, in fa&t, a pro- 
. fane man, we have no hefitation to fay that we believe fuch 
fuch reader would be under a great miftake. The doctor 
appears to us to have been highly exafperated at thofe epifco- 
palians, who had attempted to defend themfelves, againft the 
furious and unprovoked attack made on their principles by 
the late Dr. Campbell. Determined to excite, if pofhble, 
the public refentment againft fuch prefumptuous diffenters, 
but finding, we fuppofe, their arguments not eafily an{wered, 
or adopting, perhaps, the opinion of Lord Shaftefbury, that 
ridicule is the teft of iruih, he probably thought that the furel 
way to accomplifh his pious purpofe, in an age not remark- 
able for ferioufnefs, was to diflort thofe arguments and make 
them as ridiculous as poflible ; aware that if he could get 
the general laugh on his fide, his obje& would at once 
gained, The love of fun, however, has carried him, as it 
catried one of the greatelt mafters of ridicule that ever 
wrote, even Swift himfelf, by much too far; and hence, 
without intending it, he occafionally feems to laugh at the 
Scriptures, and on one occafion (p. 272.) inadvertently com- 

ares the minifters of his ewn church to the priefis of Jero- 
m! This is furely not the way in which religious con- 
troverfy of any kind ihould be carried on. The queftions — 
at iffue between our author and High Church are either of 


great importance, orof none, If they be of no pene 
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the fooner they fall back into that dormant ftate, from which 
the executors of Dr. Campbell’s will revived them, the better; 
but if they be, as we certainly think they are, of great im- 

rtance, let them, in the name of religion and common 
fenfe, be difcufled with freedom, but withgut acrimony ; and 
if truth be our objet, let us begin by enquiring what Chri/- 
tianity itfelf is as diftinguifhed trom what is called the redy- 
gion of nature; for we-more than fufpeét that High Church and 
{uch divines as the prefent author are far fromagreed as to the 


-anfwer which fhould be given, even to that moft important 


queftion. In all our controverfies, if controverfies we mutt 
have, let us be careful neverto attribute to a whole church 
or fociety the follies or virulence of sany individual, what-.- 
ever may be his dtation in that church or fociety ; and there- 
fore to difcharge our own duty in this refpe&t, we cheerfully 
embrace the prefent opportunity of folemnly. declaring our 


‘firm belief, that Dr. Mitchell's language and manner of rea- 


foning are as little approved by the rea/fy liberal arid enlight- 
éned part of his own brethren, as they are by us, or any 
High-Churchman in the empire *. 


-" 





Arr. VIIL.  Odfervations on the Hiflorical Work of the late 
Right Honorable Charles James Fox. By the Right Honor- 
able George Rofe. With a Narrative of the Events which oc- 
curred in the Enterprize of the Earl of Argyle in 1685. By 
Sir Patrick Hume. '4to. pp. 215 & 67. Appendix. . 
pp. $0. 11, 58. Cadell and Davies. 1809, 


]* our account of Mr.Fox’s hiftorical work t we — 
with great fincerity (and we truft with equal truth) that we 
had been wholly uninfluenced by any opinion we night have 





* It is proper to-inform.Dr. Mitchell and the public, that 
the writer of this article was likewife the author of the Review 
of Dr. Campbell’s Leétures in the Anti-Jacobin Magazine ; that 
he means to take no further notice of thele Prefyyterian Letters, 
or of the perfonal abufe which their author has fo freely beftowed 
on him, than he has»now. taken; and that therefore he no 
man will impute to him any thing elfe which may be publifhed in 
anfwer to a perk which, as it can be prodactive of no good, and 
is incapable of producing evil, (if read with attention and with- 
an prejudice, (is, in his opinion, unworthy of a formal an. 
wer. ’ 

+ See Brit. Crit. vol. xxxii. p. 209. ' ‘ 
| M " @ntertained 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL. XXXVUFEB. 1910. 
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entertained of the Author as a politician and a ftatefman, 
in noticing the remarks of the prefent Author, we hope ta 
be equally unbiaffed by political feeling, and to beflow re- 
fpecitul attention, free from any partial favour, on the able 
elucidator of ouy parliamentary records, the expounder of 
our financial fyftem, the friend and coadjutor of the immor- 
tal Pitt. 

The work before us appears to have originated in. a very 
natural and laudable feeling in the breaft of the Author. The 
talents and induftry by which he has been diftinguifhed, were 
firft (we believe) brought into notice by the friendthip of the 
late Earl of Marchmont ; by whom’ (the Author informs us) 
he-was, ‘* during a great part of his lite, treated with the kind. 
nefs and affeétion of a parent.” 


** He adds, that the Earl, at his deceafe, depofited with him, 
as a facred truft, all the MSS. of his family, with an injunction 
tomake ufe of them, fhould he ever find it neceflary."’— 


This neceffity, he isof opinion, has now arifen from the 
cenfure on Sir Patrick Hume (the Earl of Marchmont’s ane 
cellor) contained in the third chapter of Mr. Fox’s hiftory. 

The readers of that work, will recolleé, that the chapter 
‘alluded to contains, and indeed wholly confifts of, a relation 
of the two invafions, of England and Scotland, undertaken 
in concert, by the Duke of Monmouth and the Eat] of Argyle. 
One of the chief aflociates of the latter was Sir P, Hume; 
to whofe general charaéter for integrity and patriotifm, Mr, 
Fax appears difpofed to do juflice ; but, in relating the cir- 
cumftances of that unfortumate enterprife, and the difputes 
which occurred between the chief and his principal fol- 
lowers, he admits ftrong reflections on the conduét of Sir P. 
Hume. To thefe imputations Mr. Rofe oppofes the Narra- 
tive of Sir P. himfelf ; 

‘* The authority of which muft,’’ he obferves, “ reft in a great 
meafure on the character of it’s author ;’’ but he adds, ‘ it ap. 
es to poffefs, befides, intrinfic qualities which intitle it to our 

velief ; a fimplicity, a moderation, and an agreement with the 
acknowledged virtues as well as weakneffes ot the principal per- 
fons whofe actions it relates, with other internal evidence of truth, 
which the reader cannot fail to obferve.”’ 


After an attentive perufal of that Narrative, it appears to 
us fully to warrant the charaéter here given. The general 
{cope of Mr. Fox’s relation (which is chiefly derived from 
the hiftorian Woodrow) tends to fhow that the unfortunate 
leader of the expedition (the Earl of Argyle) was perpetually 


thwarted 
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thwarted by his principal affociates, particularly by Sir P. 
Hume and Sir John Cockrane ; the Narrative of Sir P. 
Hume, on the contrary, reprefents the Earl as injudicious 
in forming his plans, and generally obftinate in his adher- 
ence to them: as wavering when he fhould have been refo- 
lute, and pertinacious when a change of circumftances re- 

uired an alteration of fyftem. This, at leaft, is the impref- 
toa which the authentic and apparently accurate narrative of 
Sir Patrick, has made upon us. - Oue important fact, re- 
lated by Mr. Fox, is completely contradiéted by the Narra- 
tive. We will give the two paflages in the words of the re- 
{pective writers, 


«© When,’ (fays Mr, Fox,) the fmall remains of this ill. 
fated army got together at Kilpatrick, a place far diftant from 
their deftination, its number was redueed to lefs than five hun. 
dred. Argyle had loft all authority ; nor indeed, had he re. 
tained any, does it appear that he could now have ufed it to any 
falutary purpofe, The fame bias which had influenced the two 
parties in the time of better hopes, and with regard to theirearly _ 
operations, ftill prevailed, now that they were driven to their 
laftextremity. Sir P. Hume, and Sir J. Cockrane would not 
ftay even to reafon the matter with him whom, at the onfet of 
their expedition, they had engaged to obey, but croffed the — 
Clyde, with fuch as would follow them, to the number of about 
two hundred, into Renfrewthire.”’ 


The Narrative of Sir P. Hume, reprefents the tranflation 
(fo far at leaft as he himfe]f was concerned) 1n the following 
very different manner ; 


* Next morning, being Thurfday, June 18, we came back to 
Kilpatrick, not above 500 men inall, fadly wearied ; foone as § 
got downe the hill, very faint & weary, I tooke the firft ale. 
houfe and quickly ate a bit. of bread, and took a drink, and 
imediately went to fearch out the Erle; but I met Sir John, with 
others accompanieing him; who, takeing mec by the hand, turhed 
mee, faying my heart goe you with mee; Whither goe you faid 
1? over Clide by boate faid he: I, wheris Argyle? I muft fee 
him : He, he is gone away to his owne countrey, you cannot fee 
him: I, how comes this change of refolution, and that wee went 
not together to Glafgow ? He, It is-no time to anfwer queftions, 
but I thall fatisfy you afterward. To the hoates wee came, filled 
2 and rowed over; but a good troop of horfe on Afkine Green 
waited our landing, and came as near the water as they could 
draw up to fire on us; & planted fome foot men and firelocks, be- 
hind fome dry boates lying on the thpar; yet they wounded only 
one man. Wee fhot hard among them, beat the men from their é 
dry boates, wounded and killed horfes, and made the reft well in 
M 2 diforder ; 
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diforder ; fo they marched away. Wee ftay’d till fuch as wer te 
come over came over, in all about 100 men; then wee marched 
to a place to dine which I knew not ; Sir John was bufie, caufing 
get horfes taken, to help fome of us in our march ; and an honett 
gentleman who was prefent, told mee the manner of his parting 
with the Erle: Argyle being in the roome with Sir John, the 

ntleman coming in, found confufion in the Erle’s countenance 
and {peach ; in end he fuid, Sir John, I pray advife mee what 
fhall I doe ; thall ¥ goe over Clide with you, or fhall I goe to 
my owne countrey ? Sir John anfwered, my Lord, I have told 
you my opinion ; you have fome Highlanders here about you, it 
is beft you goe to your owne Couftrey with them, for it is to 
no purpofe for you to go over (lide : My Lord, faire you well; 
then call’d the gentleman, come away Sir; who followed him 
when I met with him.”” P. 63. 


Comparing the two foregoing paflages, we deem it but 
candid to believe the cireumftantial ttatement by Sir P, 
Hume of his own conduét, in preference to the account 
given by Mr. Fox from Woodrow ; who probably derived 
st from hearfay alone; and, although it was natural, in the 
fituation of Argyle, to confider thofe of his friends who had 

_diffented from his meafures as the chief caufe of his misfor- 
tune (and we therefore fiippofe the blanks in his letter might 
be filled with the names of Hume and Cockrane) yet the im. 
partial judgment of pollerity willacquit from the charges of 
** cowardice, ignorance, and taction,”’ the charafter of Sir 
P. Hume, “* who,” (as Mr. Fox, himfelf has fated) * is 
proved by the fubfequent events, and indeed by the whole 
tenor of his life and conduét, to have been uniformly fincere 
and zealous in the caufe of his country.” 

Although the primary motive of this publication was'the 
defire of vindicating the anceltor of his revered patron and 
friend, the Author was naturally led by it to a more general 
examination of Mr. Fox's work, and has difcuffed, in de- 
tail, fevergl of the leading principles and opinions contained 
init. On the favourite dottrine tn that work, that the attaia- 
ment of abfolute power, and not the eftablifhment of his 
own religion, was the primary obje&t of James the fecond, 
he agrees entirely with us, end (as we believe) with-every 
oae who has attentively and impartially obferved the events of 
thofe times ; nay, even the documents produced by Mr. Fox 
himfelf. On this part of the fubjet, 1 is not neceffary for 
us to expatiate further than to fay, that it #s (in our opinion) 
both ably and fatisfaftorily treated in the work before us. 

We alfo agree with the Author in cogdemning the fenti- 
menis of Mr. Fox, on the execution of King Charles ry 
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fir, and his acrimonious Philippic on the charafter and con- 
di of General Monk ; moft of his imputations on that re- 
flover of legitimate Monarchy, refting on ill-conceived opi. 
nidns, Or faéts of very doubtful authenticity. 

Bat the fubjett on which (we conceive)this author has moft 
evinced his accuracy of conception and foundnels of judg. 
| ment, is that in which he oppofes an opinion of Mr, Fox, 
} very {pecious in itfelf, and Sivad from the refpeétable au- 
: thority of Blackflone, namely, that “* the wera of perfe€tion in 
the Britifh Conititution, was during the latter years of King 

Charles the fecond.’’—At the commencement of our fludies 

| in this line we ourfelves were flartled at this opinion of our 
revered Mafter. It is eagerly feized by Mr. Fox, as coin- 
ciding with his views and principles. But we think Mr, 
Rofe has fhown that it is founded on a partial view. of the 

Conttitution ; fince, although many excellent laws had then 

been enaéted, there wanted due fecurities for the obfervance 

.of them. Thefe fecurities confift in the independence of. 

the Judges, and the neceflity which now exifts for the fre- 
. quent and regular meeting of Parliament. 

To purfue théfe ‘* Obfervations,”’ through all the details 
into which they are branched, would far exceed our limits. 
Suffice it to fay, that the work may, upon the whole, be 
juftly charaéterized as an able, and (we think) an impartial 
** Review,” of Mr. Fox’s Hiftory; including much novel 
and interefting information upon the fubjetts which are 
there difcuffed, and, though adverfe ‘to many of the doc- 
trines, and correcting feveral errors, in the work of that 
diftinguithed ftatefman, invariably treating his memory with 
delicacy and refpett.—Attached to our conftitutional mon- 
arcRy, the Author proves himfelf equally the friend of pub- 
lic liberty ; nor is he lefs fevere on the tyrannic meafures 
that chara€terized the two laft reigns of the Stuart family, and 
the corrupt fhbferviency of shite Monarchs to the views of 
France, than Mr. Fox himfelf : although he differs from Mr. 
Fox's opinion, that both Kings were equally a€tuated by the 
fame primary obje&t, the eftablifhment of defpotic power. 
That fome few of the writer’s inferences (and thofe of the 
leaft importance) are fomewhat queftionable, that a more 
‘orbee method might have been obferved ; that the matter, 

Owever important, might have been more coadenfed, and ¢ 
the anguage more accurately polifhed, may perhaps be dif- 

Covered by the microfcopic eye of hoftile-criticiim. But 

this is not (and we hope never will be) the criterion’ by 

which we eltimate a laborious and important work. If the 
candour and good fenfe oft Englifhmen are enot extinguifhed 
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in the delightful enjoyments of feverity and fatire, the dik. 
gent inveftigation which this refpe€table writer has purfued, 
and the conftitutional principles which he has maintained, 
will fecure to him the slisern and applaule of his country, 





Art. 1X. Sermons, and Extraéts, by Edmund Outram, 
D.D. Public Orator of the Univerfity of Cambridge, and 
Reétor of Wootten-Rivers, Wilts. I. Two Sermons. 1. On 
the Increafe of Separatifts, Ge. ‘Preached at the primary 
Vifitation of the Lord Bifbop of Salifbury, 1808, and pub- 
lijbed by Defire of his Lordfhip and the Clergy. 2. On laying 
the Foundation-Stone of Downing College. Preauched before 
the Univerfity, and publifhed by Defire of the Vice-Chancellor, 
Heads of Haufes, and ether Members of the Senate. II. Ex- 
tracts ; illuflrative of the Opinions, Pretenfions, and Defigns 
of thofe who have of late, either wholly or in part, deferted 
the Lflablifhed Church ; made chiefly from the Writings of 
Arminian and Calviniflic Methedifis. 8vo. pp. 365. 
8s. 6d. Deighton, Cambridge; Cadell and Co. London. 
1809, 


F the many difcourfes which have come before us, on 
the fubjeét of our prefent Ecclefiaftical divifions, we 
have not feen any one, which, 1n our opinion, more ufefully 
confiders that important fubje& than the firft of the two 
Sermons here announce. Dr. Outram attributes the pecu- 
liar views of fome of thefe contending parties, to a pro- 
penfity very prevalent among men, ‘‘ to dwell upon ‘ae 
particular texts, in preference to the reft of the facred 
volume;"’ a propenfity fufhiciently accounted for by the 
peculiarities of principles, fentiments, and tempers belong- 
ing to different men: peculiarities, which are either natura 
or derived from circumftances and fituations. His inftances 
aie fo chofen as to fhow both the excels, or partial view, 
and the correétion of that excels or partiality, on moft of 
the points at iffue between the Church of England, and 
thofe who feparate from her. He proves, by due compa- 
rifon, that the texts which affert our falvation by Grace 
alone, ought not to make us forget thofe which demand out 
a€tive co-operation. He fhows, in like manner, how, from 
** a miftaken notion of the extent of human depravity, oc- 
cafioned by an overftrained interpretation of Rom. itt. 14, 
15, has arifen the falfe idea that ghe Holy Spirit ealls = 
“e 
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' by an irrevocable deftiny, and without regard to any 
natural difpolition, qualification, or co-operatioa.”” . He 
points out the dangerous errors of the Papifts, with regard 
to works, the oppolite errors of fome reformers in op. 

fing them, and the moderation of our Church between 

th, which he exentplifies from her prayers and ofhces. 

Nothing can be clearer than the whole of thefe ftatements 
and deduétions, which are followed by an explanation of 
the points, in which the principal feparatifts of this day depart 
from this fober doctrine of the Church ; an explanation 
which is confirmed, at every ftep, by reference to the 
extraéts from their writings, colleéted in the latter part of 
the volume. 


« Seventy yeats,”” he fays, * have now elapfed, fince thefe 
opinions began to be inculcated with unwearied diligence, and 
unqueftionable fuccefs, There was nothing new in the opinions 
themfelves : (for there it fcarcely a precept or do&rine of Cbriftia- 
nity, which had not before been carried beyond its proper bounds) 
but the manner in which they were brought forward and pro. 
pagated was new. For they were brought forward and pro. 
pagated by men, whe not only were regular Clergymen of the 
Ettablifhed Church, but profeffled the utmoft veneration for her 
Liturgy, and the ftricteft conformity to her Articles: by men, . 
who having thus obtained the confidence of their hearers, that 
were {till attached to her interefts, infufed into their minds pera 
fuafions hoftile to her minifters, and irreconcileable with her 
doftrines; urged them to thofe extremes of difcontent, or ef 
error, where a feparation from her walls, whether approved or 
difcountenanced by themfelves, became inevitable; encoura 
them in their difaffeCtion, or feceffion, by undifguifed violations 
of her difcipline, and ufurpations of her authority ; inftr 
them to make new converts among her members, by introducing 
themfelves, as friends to her poolperity and to undermine her 
ftrength, by cautioufly diftinguifhing between her ancient vene. 
rable inftitutions, and her fuppofed modern corruptions; between 
her people, whom they were every where to commiferate, .and 
her priefts, whom they were loudly to condemn, It.is ,our duty 
to fpeak with candour and correctnefs of all meny and more. efpe. 
cially of thofe who differ from us on points of religion. . But it 
was not poffible for the generality of the clergy to view thefe 
proceedings in the favourable light of fair and open hoftility ; 
or to expect, that the conduét, either of the men themfelves, 
who had thus marked their career, ot of thofe who might teach 
under fuch aufpices, would not abound with the ftrongeft features 
of fectarian animofity, and ambitious zeal. Accordingly, we 
find them adopting every expedient that could be devifed, for 
the purpofe of increafing their own influence, and degrading other 
M 4 teachers 
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teachers of religior in the opinion of the multitude. Arranging 
their followers in companies, committed to the care of leaders, 
who were themfelves accountable to their fuperiors in authority ; 
they enjoined a rite of confeffion, which, if viewed as a bond of 
union, or in relation to the afcendancy, that it gave the more 
enterprifing over the fears or affections of the reft, differed not 
from auricular confeffion. They laboured to attra& and allure 
by every novel mode of exprefiion and gefticulation, by haran. 
gues and invettives addreffes, not to the reafoning faculty, but. 
to the fenfes and the paffions; by reprefentations of the new 
birth, and exhibitions of its pangs, often painful to the feelings 


of humanity, or dwgufting to compnen decency and common 
fenfe.”” “P. 24. 


We cannot accompany the learned author through the 
whole of this accurate picture, which is every where con- 
firmed in the margin, by references to the writings of thefe 
teachers, as coletted in lus extratts; but we do moft earn- 
eftly defire thofe of our readers, who wifh to fee the fubje& 
properly treated, to have recourfe tothe fermon, and the 
accompanying authorities. We only regret. that the amrable 
‘* Village Dialogues’ of the indetatigable Rowland Hill 
have not been made one of the fources of feleétion; fince 
they would have furnifhed, if we miftake not, fome of the 
ftrongeft inftances in the whole colleétion. ‘The conclufion 
of ths ftriking piéture we cannot omit, fince the truth of 


it muft be fo flrongly confirmed by the fecolle€ion of every 
individual. : 


‘© They”? (the methodifts) loaded with pious evlogies the 
more active patrons of their fcheme: they confecrated the me- 
mory, or pourtrayed the endlefs joys of thofe who died in their 
faith. They reviled the Clergy, and all who ftill adhered to 
them as xominal Chriffians, as ignorant profligates, and uncon. 
verted hypocrites. ‘Lhey placed engines of terror every where 
in their paths. They defcribed their purfuits: as devices of the 
father of evil; their affiGtions as judgments; and their difeafes 
as preludes to eternal fofferings. ‘They {pared not even the filent 
grave: they infulted the afhes of the dead.”” P. 29. 


Very.wifely and truly does the auther add. 


© If the care of the eftablifhment fhould ever be intrufted te 
teachers of this defcription, it may ftill furvive in name. But 
that fpirit of benevolence and toleration, by which it has fo often 
protected even its bittereft enemies, and fo happily affimilated 
itfelf to the mild form of our conftitution in flate, ts Ganz FoR 

sya.” P, 30, 
The 
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The means of oppofition to this fyMematic attack, recom- 
mended by Dr. Outram are temperate, and effetiual ; they 
are indeed obvious, and ate fuch as have been recommended 
by others, but they ave here flated with peculiar clearnels, 
and propriety. In the Preface to the Extraéts, which form 
the proofs of this fermon, Dr. O. further recommends 
‘tw counterall ASSOCIATION, by ASSOCIATING, ander 
the requifite fanélien.”’ P. vii. This is an important idea 
which feems to require further developement, and on which 
we fhould like to fee fome fpecific plan propofed. | 

The fecond difcourfe in this volume is alfo highly appropri- 
ated to its objeét; and the author {peaks of academical eftablifh- 
ments, both the old and the new, with the fpirit of a man 
whofe value for them is derived froma correét knowled 
of their exvellence. He points out the objeéts, rateictabarty 
fought in the regulations of the New College, and pays the 
debt of gratitude due to thofe who have inott contributed to 
its eftablithinent. It is followed by a fhort but excellent Latin 
prayer of benediétion, which, we prefume, was pronounced 
by him, as Public Orator, at the time of laying the firft 
flone. 

But the largeft part of the book, and the moft laborious, 
though a mere work of compilation, is the. colleétion of 
extratts, judicioufly difpofed under heads, in fuch a manner’ 
as to give a complete view of the principles and practices of 
the Arminian and Calviniftic Methodifis. The feétions are 
thirty-one, and the mere récital of their fubje&s will fhow, 
in fome degree, the force and fufficiency of them, They 
are thefe. 


“ 1, On the numbers of the Arminian (or Wefleyan), and 
the Calviniftic Methodifts, more particularly the former. 2, On 
the mode of afcertaining the tenets of the Arminian and Calyi- 
niftic Methodifts. 3. On Chriftian Perfeétion, as maintained by 
the Arminian Methodifts. 4. On Unconditionsl Ele€tion, and 
the efficacy of Divine Grace (infallibly attaining its end, be our 
nataral inclination or relu€tance what it may) as maintained by_ 
the Calviniftic Methodifts. 5. Qn human depravity, as believed 
both by the Arminian and Calviniftic Methodifts. 6. On the 
Grace of God, confidered as an almighty of miraculous itifiience 
(be the freedom of the will what it may) by both the Arminian 
and Calviniftic Methodifts. 7. On the New-Birth, and its 
Pangs, ordinary and extraordinary ®., 8. On the perceptible’: 


a 





_“ ® This and the following “fe&tions refer both to the Armi- 
mian and Calviniitie Methoditts.’’ 
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Prefence of Gid. 9. On talking with God, and receiving fren 
his Holy Spirit explicit affurance of pardon or acceptanée, 
10. On afferting the falvation of particular perfons. 11. Oni 
Works, er habitual Holinefs, confidered as a condition, or an 
‘evidence of Salvation. 12. On afferting the Salvation of fome 
particular Criminals, arid death-bed penitents. 13. On profefling 
regard for the Doétrines, Difcipline, and Minifters of the Efta. 
blifhed Church. 14. On reviling the Clergy. 15. On violating 
the difcipline, and ufurping the authority of the Church. 16. On 
feparation, confidered as inevitable, 17, On praifing Separatitts, 
18. On the policy of declining the name and charatter of a 
feparate Se&t. 19. On aiming at an univerfal Hierarchy. 20. On 
the advantages of affuciation and confeffion. 21. On the advans 
tage of Novelty. 22. On the fhelter of inward Feelings, and 
metaphyfical perplexity. 23. On felf-denial, exemplified in re. 
nouncing Errors, 24. On felf-denial in other things, 25. On 
claiming a divine Mifion, and miraculous Gifts. 26,.. On ufing 
the flyle of the Apoftles, and other infpired writers, or claiming 
to be confidered as placed in fimilar circumftances with them. 
27. On a prefumptuous application of texts, moft of them ufually 
confidered as belonging exclufively to Chrift. 28. On fpeaking 
with familiarity of Chrift. 29. On claiming to be confidered, 
- before all others, as holy, or as the people of God. 30, On 
claiming to be regarded as more peculiarly the objects of Provi. 
dential Care, 31. On judgments.” 


What they term experiences, though not mentioned in-thefe 
heads, feem to belong to fection 7th, and thofe that follow.. 
It will be perceived at once that a very extenfive view is 
here given of the principles and conduét of feparatifts : and 
that the whole muft form a moft ufeful work of reference, 
for thofe who would clearly underftand the tenets and 
conduét of thefe people. It will appear the more important, 
when we confider that the extraéts are taken from all their 
principal writers ; from the works of Wefley, Whitfield, and 
their moft celebrated followers, Toplady, Romaine, Hill, 


Hawker, &c. from their prigegpal megazines, as the Armi- 
nian, the Evangelical, the Chatian Obterver, &c. ;—from 
Overton’s True Churchman, Nightingale’s Portraiture, &e. 
The fervice which Dr. Outram has rendered, by 8 
and arranging thefe documents, is of the moft valuable kind, 
and we congratulate the Clergy on the acceflion of fuch a 


manual, to explain and keep in their minds the defigns and 
machinations of their active enemies. 
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Ant. X. Anecdotes of Literature and Scarce Books, By the 
Rev. William Beloe, Tranflator of Herodotus, Sc. Vol. ive 
$Svo. 470 pp. 10s.6d, Rivingtons. 1810, _ 


ings of delicacy, which our relative fituation to the 
author renders neceffary, but with the di/pofition to render 
juftice to its various and valuable contents. One remark it 
is impoffible not to make; that, if the preceding volumes were 
elteemed worthy the attention of the Bibliographer and Col- 
leor of books, this mufl be ftill more fo; as it compre- 
hends a greater variety of fubjeéts, is more fkilfully. metho- 
dized, and demonftrates that experience has _increafed: and 
extended the author’s refources, and materially augment 
his powers of employing them. This volume alfo will be 
found to combine more amufement, than would at firft fight 
appear to refult from a feemingly dry. and uninterefting 
fubjeét. The reader will find a confiderable proportion of 
Biographical anecdote mixed with ufetul and not unfre- 
quently important information. But it is time to juftify thefe 
affertions, by placing the contents feverally before him, 

The introduétion brings us acquainted with a new and 
almoft inexhauftible fource of amufement. The oriental 
Literary Treafures colleéted by Sir Gore Oufeley, during a 
refidence of twenty-years in the Eaft Indies, The following 
isa defcription of one of thefe manufcripts. 


‘© No. 4. Behariftan. ‘* The Garden of Spring.’’ A book on 
Ethics and Education, illuftrated by interefting anecdotes and nar. 
ratives, written both in verfe and profe, in imitation of the Gu- 
liftan, or ** Rofe Garden’’ of Saadi, and like it divided into 
eight chapters ; compofed by Nuruddin, Abdurrahman Jami, ben 
Ahmed, of the village of Jam, near Herat. He was born, a.m. 
817, and died at the-age ¢ ears, about A.D. 1492. Asa 
Grammarian, Theologift, “amd Poet he was unequalled; and his 
compofitions are as voluminous as they are excellent. The enor- 
nious gee which people have incurred to poffefs accurate 
copies of, and to adorn and embellith his works, 1s no fmall proof 
of the great eftimation in which they were held by the Literati 
of the Eaft. 

‘* This volume is a {mall folio, confifting of 134 pages, writ- 
ten in the moft beautiful Naftalik character, by the famous f{cribe 
Mohammed Huffein, who, in confequence of his inimitable pe 
manfhip, obtained the title of Zeria Kalm, or ‘* Pen of Gold.’* 
‘The leaves are of the fofteft Cafhmirian paper, and of fuch modeft 
fhades of green, blue, brown, dove, and fawn colours, as never 
to 


WE enter upon the examination of this work with feel. 
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to offend the eye by their glare, although richly. powdered with 
gold. The margins, which are broad, or, a great variety of 
chafte arid beautiful delineations in liquid gold; no two pages 
being alike. Some are divided into compartmehts, offers are in 
running patterns, in all of which the illuminations fhéw the moft 
correct, and at the fame time fanciful tafte. Many are delinea- 
tions of field fports, which, though fimple outlines of gold, are 
calculated to afford the higheft gratification to the lover of Natu. 
ral Hiftory, as well as the Artft, from the uncommon accuracy 
with which the forms of the elephant, rhinoceros, byffaloe, lion, 
tiger, leopard, panther, lynx, and other Afiatic animals are pour- 
trayed. It appears, by the names which are inferted at the bor- 
tom of the pages, that feveral artifts were employed in the compo. 
fition ‘and combination of thefe ornaments, one for the landfcape, 
another for the animals, and a third for the human figures, all of 
whom have given proofs of fuperior merit. It would take al- 
moft a month to infpect all the excellencies of this rare manufcript ; 
for, although fo richly ornamented in gold, the chafte colours of 
the ground prevent any glaring obtrufion on the eye, and oblige 
the examiner to place it ina particular point of light to fee the 
exquifite and minute beauties. of the delineations. The paint- 
ings, which are meant to illuftrate the fubject of the book, are 
done in colours, and in the center of theJeaves.’’ P. xiv. 


The introdu€tion judicioufly intimates, towards the conclu- 
fion, the patriotic wifh that this collection may become the 
property of the public. _To which we cannot but add our 
own withes alfo, that fome public fund werz appropriated for 
the extenfion and improvement of fcience, by purchafing 
fuch a noble aflemblage of rarities for the Britifh Mufeum 

The Table ot Contents informs us that the work itfelf de- 
feribes, 1. The curious and valuable editions of the Hitto- 
rians and Geographers of the fifteenth century. 11. The 
Latin tranflations of the Greek Hitftorians, Geographers, 
&e. ii. The Fathers, &c. &c. 1v. Orators and Epifto- 
lary writers. v. Writers of Natural Hiftory and Philofo- 
phy. vi. Commentators upomAfriffotle. vir. Gramma- 
rians. Vitt. Mifcellaneous remarks relating to early typo- 
graphy. “Among thefe articles feveral are to Ee fought for in 
vain, in any preceding Englifh work. The fiftin particu. 
lar, involves much curious and ufeful information, The ac- 
count of the Sorbonne Prefs at p. !3, wilk well repay the 
reader's attention ; and we would gladly infert it here, but 
that the account of Livy and the different improvements of 


fucceeding Editors feem to prefent a fubjeét of more general 
imereit. 
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By way of conclufion to the foregoing netices of the more 
curious editions of Livy, the reader may be pleafed to learn the 
pro relive additions and improvements, which feverally diftin. 

with them, as I have been able to glean the information from 
Ernefti, Harles, and other writers on the fubjeét, i 

«‘ Sweynheym and Pannartz’s edition of 1469, for they, to 
whofe judgment in thefe matters I pay the highelt deference, 
afignit to this year, contains eg books. ‘The firft ten books, 
from the zorth to the 3oth inclufive, and from the zoth to the 
goth, wanting the 334 book, All the fucceeding editions want 
this 33d book, till chat of Mentz by Schoiffer, in 1518, Yee 
it is to be obferved, that in fome editions the number of 40 
books appears to be complete, which is to be thus explained. In 
the Venice editions of 1495 and 1506, the gift is divided 
into two parts, and the fecond part of the giK being called che 
32d, the 32d book is called the 33d; but the 33d book had noe 
then been difcovered. 

‘In quibufdam cditionibus hujus claffis, Liber xxx1 in duas 
partes fciffus eft, et alteri parti titulus Lib. xxxuir eft additus, 
ut ¢ XXXa fieret xxxXII1, qui tum nondum inventus erat,’’ 
Ernefti Fabric. vol. i. ps 282. 

‘| know no differeace between the edition by Ulric Han aid 
that by Sweynheym and Pannarttz, except that fome conjectures 
of Laurentius Valla were received into the text of the former. 

“« The fecond edition by Sweynheym and Pannartz of 1472, 
appears to be a mere trapfcript of the firft, wanting, as I before 
odférved, the prefatory epiftle by the Bifhop of Aleria. The 
fame perhaps may be faid of the Milan edition of 1478, by Philip 
Lavagna, and of 1480 by Zarocus, except that the latter had 
the corretions of Philelphus, 

‘* T do not find that any edition had the advantageof a new 
manufcript before that of Venice 1491, with annotatiens by 
Sabelicus, but it does not appear that any of the loft books. were 
here difcovered. . 

‘* The year 1518 prefents a new gra, and introduces a new 
clafs of the editions of Livyyig Schoiffer, the grandfon of Fuft, 
availed himfelf of an old manufesipt, which was found in a mo. 
naftery of the City of Mentz, .and written ‘* Langobardicis lite- 
ris’? and which enabled him to produce a new edition of the 
Hiftorian with important additions. Ty 

** 'Thefe additions were the 33d beok, with the firft 17 chap- 
ters in a very mutilated ftate, and the latter part of 40th 
book from C. 37. , 

** | have betore obferved, that to this moft valuable edition two 
prefaces were prefixed by Erafmus and Nic. Carbachius. The 
preface by Erafmus, in particular, is a very remarkablevone, and 
often quoted. It exhibits the teftimony of this great and learned 
man, who lived fo near the time, in favour of the ~— of 
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Mentz and of Fat to the honour of the imyention of printing, 
In it are thefe remarkable words: 

** Atque hujus. quidem Iaudis precipua portio debetur hujus 
pene divini dixerim opificii tepertoribus quorum princeps fuiffe 
fertur Joawnes Faust, avus ejus cai Ltvreum hunc tum auctum 
duobus volominibus, tum innumeris locis ex codice vetuftifimo 
eaftigatam debemus.”’ Fini + 

«© The year 1591, and the edition of Livy printed by Frobe- 
nius, and fuperintended by Sim. Grynzus, forms a third clafs, 
The g:ft, ¢2d, 49d, 44th, and 45th books here for the _firft 
time appear. Grynzus fortunately difcovered a very old manuf. 
cript, containing thefe important additions, and which is now 
depofited in the Imperial Library of Vienna, 

«* According to Ernefli, the books which we now want of this 
Hiftorian exifted in the time of Symmachus and Sidonius, and it 
is exceedingly to be regretted, that the Differtation promifed by 
Lambecius on 12 MS, of Livy, which, with 32 of the moft 
valuable editions of this author, are to be found in the Imperial ° 
Library at Vienna, never was publifhed, 

«* Since the edition of 1531 by Frobenius, notwithRanding the 
anxious zeal of fcholars and their moft indefatigable refearches, 
very little indeed has been added to Livy. 

“ Five books of the fifth Decad were printed by Junta in 
Florence in 1532, but unaccompanied by any preface, and with 
no other notice of this new increafe to the works of the Hiftorian 
than what is conveyed in the title. ‘* T. Livii Patavinii Hifte. 
riarum ab urbe condita Decadis quintz Libri quinguc, nunc pri- 
mum excufi.”’ 

‘€ In 1616, the mutilated heads of the firft xv11 Chapters of the 
xxxtst book were reitored from a newly difcovered manufcript, 
and feparately printed in o&avo by Zanettus at Rome, 

*¢ A fragment of the xc1 book was printed gt Rome in 1773) 
by Cafalettus, the editor of which was Jac. Bruns ; but fince that 
period, notwithftanding the curiofity of the learned has been 
much excited by various reports of the entire works of Livy 
having been found in an Arabian verfion, the hopes excited have 
terminated in difappointment.”” P, 49. 


Mr. Beloe defcribes no lefs than fixteen rare Editions of 
Salluft before the year 1480, which is the limit he in gene- 
ral pre{cribes to himfelf; De Bure defcribes but eleven, ante- 
cedent to this year ; Santander eight, and Dibdin four. 

Thethird article, namely, the account of the early edi- 
tions. of Latin Tranflations of the Greek Hiftorians, Geo- 
graphers, &c.. is exceedingly curious, and as far as we are 
able to recolleét, to be found in no other publication of this 
eountry. Thedfame may be obferved of the article which 


fucceeds, 
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facceeds, the introduction to which well deferves a place in 
our pages. 


« The early editions of the works of the venerable Bithop of 
Milan are very numerous. Panzer deferibes no lefs than twenty. 
three before the year 1500. | ech 

** In the feleétion which I make from thefe, and from the very 

numerous early publications of the works ef other Fathers of the 
Cherch, I fhall confine myfelf to fuch as from the places in which 
they were refpectively edited, the perfons by whom they were 
printed, or from particular circumftances belonging to them, 
may appear to deferve the attention of Colleftors. Confidering 
the period in which the are of printing was invented, the objects 
to which the learning which then exifted was directed, and the 
comparative ignorance prevailing throughout almoft the whole of 
Europe, it muit be expected, that the firit efforts of this won. 
derful invention thould be exercifed in the production of piects 
of no real or intrinfic value, Accordingly we find the firft rude 
fpecimens, thofe I mean, which by the impreffio tabellaris, or 
block-printing, led the way to the ule and almbit fudden perfect. 
ing of the prefent art of printing with moveable types, were con. 
fined, with the exception of a Donatus, exclufively to the fuper. 
ftitious devotion of a barbarous age. Such are the Speculum ha. _ 
man Salvationis, the Ars Moriendi, the Apocalypfis, and two 
or three other books, which are deferibed by many Bibliogra. 
te and particularly by the accurate and induftrious Heine- 
cen. Some copies of thefe ftill remain in the cabinets of the cari. 
ous, and are juftly confidered to be very valuable. Specimens 
alfo of the blocks themfelves have been preferved, for initance, of 
a Donatus, which was in the colle€tion of the Duke de la Valli- 
ere; and a fimilar treafure exifts in the Library of Lord Spencer, 
the firit article in point of antiquity in a collection, which, in 
an uninterrupted faceeflion to the end of the 15th century, con- 
tains every thing that is curious and valuable in ancient typo- 
graphy. | 

‘© Thefe rude attempts however, which are nothing more thaa 
what is prefumed to have been previoufly effected by the Chinefe 
and even by the Romans, were foon fuceceded by that important, 
and feemingly obvious improvement, of cutting each letter fe 
rately, and of the formation of a line or a page, by the wnion 
of them. ‘Ihe materials were at firit the fame, and books fill 
exift, which, from their rude and imperfect appearance, a 
to have been formed from wooden types. . The i of thefo 
books are moftly the fame with the others, afd thefe alfo, though 
fometimes confounded with the uncouth attempts of later printers, 
are obje&ts of cariofity and refearch., 

‘‘ The attention and ingenuity of thofe, who foon proved them. 
felves to be artifts of a fuperior defcription, was thus excited, 
The 
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The art of founding metallic letters in matrices,.or molds, was 
excogitated by Guttemburgh and Fuft. Somewhat of obfcurity 
hangs on the hiftory of thefe extraordinary men, as well as on 
the precife year in which their firft productions appeared ; but 
their claim to the invention is indifputable. If we confider that 
moft antient edition of the Vulgate tranilation of the Bible, 
which has been defcribed under the title of the Mazarine Bible, as 
their Gr work, they appear at once to have arrived at a perfeg- 
tion to which little has tuce been added. ‘This is almoft incre. 
dible, yet, as there are original documents to prove that t 
actually begun their labours by printing the Bible, as no book 
is in exiftence, which can be looked upon as a previous attempt, 
and a prelude to this large volume, ourdoubts on this fubject mutt 
at leaft be fufpended, 

** But we do net only owe to them.this improvement of the 
art but the intreduction, in their ownexercife of it, of more im- 
portant.and valuable publications, and gradually, by the exam. 
ple which they fer, of the fineft remains of antiquity. From 
the Bible, the two Pfalters of 1497 and-1459, and the Darandus 
of 1459, they proceeded to another clafs of Literature, and by 
their edition of the Catholicon of 1460, proved that. the Belles 
Lettres were the next objects of their attention, From the very 
- few early editions of the Claflics, which were printed in Ger. 
many, we may conclude, that manoufcripts of this defcription 
were very rare in that country ; yet to them do we owe the firft 
edition of any claffic author that ever appeared, and the very cir- 
cumitance of the double date of 1465 and 1466 to the Tully’s 
Offices printed by them, is a proof of the importance which they 
afcribed to this work, and, that their prefs was partly employed 
in it for nwo years. Had others of the fame fort been within 
their reach, we may reafonably prefume that they would have 
engaged their attention, and that an interval of fix or feven years 
would not have elapfed between the publication of this and Vale. 
sius Maximus. | 

*« The other productions of their prefs were, however, of a 
fuperior deicription to any that had preceded. They were fuch 
as were called for by the learning and the tafte of the times, and 
however little refpect may now be paid to the C ftitutions of 
Clement, the Decretals of Boniface, or the Scholaitic Divinity 
of Thomas Aquinas, the eftimation in which thefe works were 
then held, may be concluded from the innumerable editions of 
them,| which continued to appear evento the end of the century. 

romabeleywhawever, the Code of Juftinian muft be excepted, 
which wastwice edited by Schoiffer. 

‘* Thedame y be afligned for the very copious col- 
lection of ‘the clafs, on which 1 am now entering, which fills the 
Lift of Typographical productions of the 15th century, [have 
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already ftated she method which I thal obferve in the {ele¢tion of 
fuch as appear to me to be worthy of notice.” P, 125, 


+ 


Notwithftanding the pains evidently beftowed upon this 
article, we are not without our fufpicions, that the King’s 
Library contains fome early Editions of traéts of St.-Auguf- 
tin, which have efcaped Mr. Beloe’s refearch. It will alfo 
be a.matter of doubt with fome, whether the Author is 
firiéily to be juftified for introducing the name of Thomas 
Aquinas in this facred lift; Mr, Beloe, has however the 
fanétion of re{peétable authority. 

The matter ur the article of the orators and epiftolary 
writers, moft worthy of attention, is the elaborate and 


‘curious Catalogue of the Works of Cicero, of which Mr. 


Beloe has enumerated and defcribed no lefs than twenty-four 
editions before the year 1480, 
The account of the writers of Natural Hiftory and Philo 
fophy is made to comprehend one of the moft curious com- 
felons of the kind in Englifh Literatures This is a Cata- 
Ces of the commentators upon Ariflotle, of which fubje& 
the following is the Author’s Introduétion. 


« | am now about to undertake a new and arduous taf, which 
lam the rather induced to do, becaufe, as far asmy knowledg ex. 
tends, it exhibits a novel feature in Engljjh Literature. 

* [fhall give a concife account of the Commentators on Ari- 
flotle inGreek, Arabic, and Latin, in chronological order. It 
mutt be brief, for they are fo numerous, that an extended life would 
hardly fuffice for a careful examination of their contents. Their 
great number may eafily be accounted for: Ariftotle was the firft 
who collected and animadverted upon the philofophic opinions of 
thofe who preceded him. He forms an era in the hiftory of hu. 
man wifdom, and for mary fucceeding centuries the moft accom. 
plithed of mankind exercifed their talents in inveftigating thedog. 
mas of the Peripatetic fchool. The Stagirite, their mighty maf. 
ter, was often abrupt, concife, and inconclufive in what he de. 
livered. It was therefore the more effential to examine, explain, 
and illuftrate the maxims of him, who after all was conitantly 
referred to by the fages who fucceeded him in Greece, and after. 
wards in Egypt. a 
- © To enter at all into the queftion of their relative a 
would be an endlefs, and perhaps uninterefting emplo! 
obje&ts were infinitely multiplied and varigus. ~Somereontin 
themfelves to animadverfions on the fimple text; others € 
tiated on the Ariftotelian do@trines ; fomeagain endeavoured 
reconcile the feeming contradictions between the fehoals of the 
Stagirite and of Plato; others eae public letures on his works 
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at large. ‘The.Commentaries of Alexander Aphrodifius, of Pos. 
phyry, Ammonius Herimeas, peu casei and Syrianus, may be 
_ confidered as prelections to an undertaking of the kind laft men. 
tioned. | 

«© Yet there can be no doubt, but that he who has leifure and 
ability to examine the more popular of thefe Commentators, will 
find his attention fufficiently rewarded. | He will perceive every 
fpecies of argument employed, all the learning of the times, the 

reateft acutenefs, and the moft curious illuftration of the mof 
inportant fubjects of Literature.’’ P. 255. 


Thatthe above Lift is {till defeGlive 1s more than probable; 
it will be found however fufficiently full, and as it fhould 
teen fufhciently accurate, for any ordinary purpofes of the 
_Ariltotelian ftudent. . The fubjett ts thus concluded. 


“© J here conclude a lift of Ariftotelian writers, which ] am 
confcious to many readers may appear tedious. There are fill | 
fome, 1 hope, to whom it will be acceptable, end perhaps I may 
veritute to add, that there is no Englifh publication in which a 
fimilar catalogue is to be found, 

‘« There are in this country many very Curious and valuable 
collections of the Commentators upon Ariftotle, and the enume. 
ration of a few of them feems to introduce the opportunity of fa. 
.vourably concluding this article, 

‘© Perhaps the moft numerous as well as interefting collection 
of this kind is that of Lord Malmefbury, which he inherited 
trom his father, Mr. Harris, who ‘was one of the moft ‘learned 
men of his time. I have heard this mentioned by fome incelli- 
gent perfons, who haye had the. liberty of infpecting it, as pof. 
fefling many articles of extraordinary curiofity and {carcenefs: 

‘The Adyocate’s. Library at Edinburgh isthe next entitled to 
our confideration, .Moit of the articles relating to Arittorle 
have been imperfeétly .tranfcribed by Mr. Ritchie in his ‘life of . 
David Hume, But he has given them without any arrangement 
‘and with many inaccuracies, He fpecifies.the works of _Jeannes 
Philoponus and Joannes Grammaticus, as of different authors, 
whereas they were the fame. Mefochita is more than once writ. 
‘ten Me/ochita, with various fimilar errors not worth fpecifying. 

‘€ The King’s Library alfo, as might reafonably be prefamed, 
poflefies a yery confiderable number of thefe Commentators 
*Lhefe I haye been permitted to infpect from the kindnefs of Fre. 
derek Barpard, Eig, to whom 1 am under many fimilar obliga- 


Auer hail 

| “i y Spencer's noble Library cannot be fuppofed to be with. 

eut its Thare of books of this defcription, ‘The fame may be faid 

of the Bithop of Ely’s collection, — ‘The bithop of St. Afaph alfa 

as | am informed, has been vesy fucecisful » procuring a great 

qmumber of the beft books of this kind. , ve 
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«¢ The Right Hon. W. Windham, poffeffes in his Library at 
Felbrig, in Norfolk, a very numerous and valuable proportion 
ef Ariftotelian Writers and Commentators, — 

“ T conclude the lift with my beft acknowledgments to the 
Right Hon. T. Grenville, in whofe moft elegant, well-chofen, 
om extenfive colleétion I have had the honour of feéing all the 
Greek Commestators upon Ariftotle, with one exception only. 

«© Mr. Grenville’s Library is to beefteemed among thofe of this 
country which are moft entitled to the refpect of the learned, and 
to the admiration of the curious Collector.’ P. 317. 


Our imits compel us to pafs over the intermediate article 
of ‘“* The. Grammarians,” where, however will be found 
many curious literary notices, to the conclufion of the work, 
containing mifcellaneous remarks relating to early typo- 

raphy. ‘ oti 
: T his is a very interefting fubje&t, and exhibits an ample 
field of difeu thot, It nnght eafily be extended to.ak 
volume." This indeed has been done on the fubjeft of Ink, 
only by Caneparius, and may be found treated in whole or 
in part, in many writers both of our own and other Furopean 
countries. Mr. Beloe has fele&ted from thefe various works 
the moft important information on the fubjeét, and’has con« 
trived to introduce fume very amufing anecdotes. This par- 
ticularly appears on the fubje& of the errata of the firft 
printed books, and with this extra&t we fhall take leave of 
eur fellow labourer for the prefent. 

‘© Another fubject by no means of ,incurious remark, is the 
Errata of the early printed books. ‘Thefe were never very 
numerous, which may perhaps be accounted for from the circum. 
ftance, that the firft preffes were under the fuperintendance of the 
moft accomplifhed fdadlars: Andreas Bifhop of Aleria, Campa-. 
nus, alfo of Epifcopal rank, Pomponius Letus, Perottas, ‘and 
many other great men, did not difdain this truly laborious, but 
not difhonourable’ office. The ancient mode of correcting the 
errata was fimply) with the pen, and the. poffeffors, of the firt 
printed books, willeafily, though not often, img b> fuch al- 
terations. They are foond alfo in feme of the firft Aldine Bc 
and particularly in the Horti Adonidis. It mutt ty ever be ob 

fies a * re 










vious, that if theerrata were numerous, fucher 
farily disfigure the books; the mode ‘therefore fit 
adopted, of colleting the miftakes togethe 

of them at the end of the volume, ener the x 
The firt of this kind which is known’ Gs a” Jovénal,” 
Venice in 1478, with the notes of a, by Gabri 

‘In this book: the ertata occupy two ire pages, and 
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‘¢ Lector ne te offendant errata qua operariorum>indiligentis 

fecit, neque enim omnibus horis diligentes effe poflumus. Recog. 
nito volumine ea corrigere placit,’’ 
_ ‘* ‘The fecond edition of the works of Campanus was printed at 
Rome. ‘lhe editor was .Michael Fernus, a very learned man, 
who had taken particular pains on the occafion, The errata of 
this fecond edition extend to four pages, which made Fernus a 
little angry, for he thus prefaces tbe table of errata. 

** Vis ex ftulto demens, idemque ex demente infanus fieri? 
Libros Romz primusimprime, Corruptorum recognitio.” 

*¢ Chevillier, from whom many of the above remarks are bor. 
rowed, tells a facetious ftory of Robert Gaguinus, who ‘having 
printed his firft edition of the Hiftory. of France, was fo difgufted 
with the number of typographical errors which appeared, that he 
determined to print his fecond edition at Lyons, and accordingly 
did fo. But this fecond edition alfo was fo deformed by errata, 

that he exprefied a wifh to havé the whole soo:copies in his 
chamber, to burn or otherwife deftroy them. 

*€ The book which is diftinguithed by the greateft number pf 
errata on record, is that containing the works of Picus Mirap- 
dula, printed at Strafburgh in 1507, by a.printer of the name of 
Kneblouch. The errata of this volume occupy no lefs than fif- 
teen folio pages. This febject might be very far extended, and 
many curigus.anecdotes might be introduced. ‘Thefe errors pro- 
ceeded as often from ignorance as from. miftake. Henry Seccheds 
in a very curious tract, which he terms Artis Typographice 
Querimonia, to be feen in the Monumenta Ty pographica of Wolk 
fius, is very fevere on thefe illiterate printers, who brought the 
art into diffepnte. He fpeaks of one blockhead, who invariably 
printed porces inftead of procos. ‘The fame genius, whetever the 
word exanimare occurred, never failed to print it exarminare. 
Again, with refpeét to the well known paffage im Horace, . Epitt. 
L.. 2. 24 


nunc adbibe puro 
Peétore verba puer, 


ie) 


not one alone, but « multitnde Of thefe ftupid printers chofe to 
read it | 


nunc adbibe, puro : an 
Pe€tore verba puer. see | | he 

*¢ ad-verbum hoc ea@bide atronita frequens hujufmodi correcterum 
turba in.adbide mutavit.’’ , 

“ | fhall conclude with another anecdote from Henry. Stephens. 

.. ** Inthe treatife of Hippocrates de Praefagiis in merbis acutis, he 

had printed Febris, febes 3 fer which however he made the fol- 

lowing apology: ‘‘ Fabrem fides vt fibi Calchographus delegit, 


; Bae te ws —— 
tameth febris correpta, fit minus Périculofa.”’ 


‘* Before 
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#¢ Before, however, I finally withdraw my pen from ‘* ertatay’* 
it becomes me perhaps to fay fomething of thofe, which too fre. 
quently occur in the progrefs of thefe Volumes. I am aware that : 
there are many, and they who have’ much to do with dates and 
tranfcripts of books will know, that thefe cannot always: be 
avoided. 1 am aware alfo, that fome have colletted thefe errata 
of mine with a friendly, and fome with a.contrary difpofition. To 
the firft I am thankful ; to the fecond I reply, as a much greater - 
man than myfelf did upon a fimilar.occafion. 

‘* Leétor, homo fum ego, non Deus, atque is homo qui binocu- 
lus non Argus, et quem multa prxtereant, ipfe per me plurima 
ignorem. Egi enixe quod potui, ut caftigata effet impreffio: 
Adhibui tamen maximam diligentiam.”” P. 492. 

The Author we underftand is proceeding to the fulfilment 
of his engagement, which will extend to two more volumes, 
If it be permitted to judge {rom their propofed. fubjeés, they 
cannot fail of being the vehicles of at leaft equal intereft and 
information. i 

The fifth volume will comprehend .many mifcellaneous 
Articles of Literature conne&ted more or lefs’ with thofe in 
the preceding volumes, and the laft will be dedicated to 
Englifh and French literary curiofities,-with thofe promifed 
in the introduétion to this volume, from Sir Gore Oufeley’s 
Colle€tion. Be it permitted usto fay to our friend— | 

I pede faufto. 

Scribentem juvet ipfe favor, minuatque laborem. 
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Art. XI. Life of George Wajbington, Commander in Chief 
the American Army through the Revolutionary War, and t 
firht Prefident of the United States. By Aaron Banevoft, 
A. A. S. Paftor of a Congregational Church in Worcefier 

8vo. pp. 560, 10s. 6d. Stockdale. 1808. 

ART. xi. The Life of George Wafhingten, Commander in 
Chief-of the Armies of the United States in the War which 
cftablifbed their Independence; and firh Prefident of the 

mited States. By David Ramfay, M.D. of Chariefton, 
South Carolina, Member of Congrefs in \782)T7T83, 1784,: 
and 1785; and Author of the Hiftory of the American: Révo-: 

lution. $vo. pp. 464. 9s, Cadeiland rapes 1807. 
. wh. ey tee. . 


AP IER the copious account already of Mr. Mar- 
fhall’s biographical work* on the fubjettof General 
Wathington, it will not be expeéted that in this article any 





* See Brit. Crit. Vol. xxxi. p. 369. 
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eat length of detail or minutenefs of obfervation fhould be 
afforded. With refpeét to the work of Mr. Bancroft, any 
amplification is the lefs neceffary, as he acknowledges, that 
he has made Judge Marfhall his leading authority for faéts, 
and has, in fome meafure, followed him in the order of 
events. The few facts which have not been taken from that 
work, and from the Hiftories of the American War, pub. 
jifhed by Tranfatlantic writers, were received immediately 
from confidential friends of General Wathington, or from 
gentlemen, who, in refpectable official firuations, were mem- 
bers of his family during his military command, 

To this profeflion the author modettly adds ; 


‘¢ He has not conceived that he was writing for men of eru- 
dition, but for the unlettered portion of the community; and he 
has, for their benefit, more particularly ftudied fimplicity of 
ftyle. He entertains no expectation of acquiring literary fame 


by this publication, but he hopes toefcape the difgrace of having 
written an ufelefs book.’’ 


As an abridged account of the eminent perfon to whom 
Mr. Marfhall has devoted fo much labour, this publication is 
estitled to much credit. The hiftorical details are not fo 
copious, and all the account of America, from. its firft colo. 
mization till the approach of the revolutionary war, is omitted. 
The principles.of Mr. Marfhall are generally followed, and 
the whole work is the more fatisfa€tory, asthe perfon whofe 
life. it commemorates is always kept in view. In the flyle 
we obferve, with regret, rather than with aftonifhment, the 
iutroduction of feveral new words, or old words in a. new 
fenfe; a deviation from the rules of the Englith language, 
which, if it continues to be praétifed by good writers in 
America, wil] introduce confufion into the medium of inter- 
courfe, and render it a fubjeét of regret that the people of 
that continent fhould not have an entirely feparate language 
as well as a government of their own. Inftances occur at 
almoft every page: without pains in fele€ting, the followin 
may be taken as fpecimens. ‘* The northern campaign | 
i/jued in the capture of Gencral Burgoyne, (p, 169.)”’ ** De. 
l:nguency of the United States to prepare for the approaching 
campaign (meaning tardinefs or unwilljngnefs,) (p. 207.) 
‘* Releasement tor releafe, (p. 429.)" 

Dr. Ramilay- has great advantage over both the other 
writers on the Life of Wafhington, as he feems to have been 
better educated, and has written other works on the American 
Revolution. His flyle is correct, and his narrative, though 
fhorter than that of Mr. Bancroft, affords information not lefs 
iatus- 
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fatisfaftory ; and a more interefting, becaufe a more animatéd, 
and more compreffed, and ftriking view of events. His 
dedication of his work is affeéted (to ule the mildeft term;) 
it is in thefe words; 


‘«¢ To Emperors, Kings, and others, exercifing fovereign power 
in the Old World; in hopes that from the example of George 
Wathington in the New, they will learn to avoid war, to pré. 
mote good.will in the family of mankind, and ufe all the power 
they poflefs, for the public good; the following pages are mot 
refpectfully infcribed by the author.’’ 


The chara&ter of General Wafhington, with which the 
work concludes, is drawn up with confiderable ability ; 
and the concluding addrefs of the author, although the firft 
paragraph js tov much an echo of his dedication, is writ. 
ten with fpirit, and calculated to be ufeful: allowing, ‘as 
we mult, for the great partiality of both thefe writers to 
their fubjeét. 


“ Citizens of the United States!"" he fays, “ while with grateful 
hearts you recollect the virtues of your Wathington, carry your 
thoughts one ftep farther. On a review of his life, and of all the 
circumftances of the times in which he lived, you muft be convinced 
that a kind Providence in its beneficence raifed him, and endowed 
him with extraordinary virtues, to be to you an inftrument of 
great good. Nore buat foch a man could have carried you fuc. ~ 
cefsfully through the revolationary times which tried men’s fouls, 
and ended in the eftablifhment of your independence, ..None_ but 
fuch a man could hawe braced up your government, after it had 
become fo contemptible from the imbecility of the federal fytem, 
None but fuch a man could have faved your country from being 
planged into war, cither with the greateft naval power in Europe, 
or with that which is moft formidable by land, in confequence of 
i “wigs againft the one, and your partiality in favour.of , 
the other. 

Youths of the United States! Learn from Wasuincron 
what may be done by an induftrious improvement of your talents, | 
and the cultivation of your moral powers. . Without any extra. 
ordinary advantages from birth, fortune, patronage, or even of 
education, he, by virtue and induitry, attained the higheit feat 
in the temple of Fame. You cannot all be commanders of armies, 
or chief magiftrates, but you all may refemble himin the virtues, 
of private and domeftic lite, in which he excelled, and in which 
he moft delighted. Equally induftrious with his plough as 
his fwerd, he efteemed idlenefs and inutility as the greatett dif. 
grace of man, whofe ae jatrain perfection aes : 


y conitung | 
and vigorous adtien. on in privace life was as amiable, ~ 


as virtuous, and as giat, as he appeared fublime on the public 
' N 4 theatre 
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theatre of the world. Living in the difcharge of -all the civil, 
focial, and domeftic offices of life; temperate in his defires, add 
faithfel to his duties! for more than forty years of happy wedden 
love, his high example ftrengthened the tone of public manners, 
In the bofom of his family, he had more real enjoyment than in 
the pride of military command, or in the pomp of fovereign power. 
On the whole, his life affords the brighteft model for imitation, 
not only to warriors and ftatefmen, but to private citizens; for 
his character was a conftellation of all the talents and virtues 
which dignify or adorn human nature *. 


‘¢ Heewas a man, take him for all in all, 


We foall nat look upon bis like again.”’ 


Both thefe works may be advantageoufly confulted by | 
thofe who wifh to form right opinions on the conduét of 
America, in the memorable events which have occurred fince 
the French Revolution. 





BRITISH CATALOGUE. 
POETRY, 


Agr. 13. The Mujes Bower, embellifoed with the Beauties of 
Englifs Poetry, izmo. 4 vols. 11.48. Piercy... 1809. 


The editor tells us, that the works of the Britifh poets are 
now fo voluminous as to demand a feleétion, in order to make 
the beft pieces acceffible. Who would expeét, after this, a felec- 
tion of the commoneft poems of the commoneft authors, which 
have: been put together by every compiler for the laft half cen- 
tury ? The names of Collins, Gray, Shenftone, and others recur 
fo frequently, that 2/f the poems of the two former are inferted,. 
without any adyantage but that of being disjoined by an arbi- 
trary claffification. The firft volume is faid to contain ‘* Lyrical 
and Pathetic Pieces,’’ the fecond, “* narritive, humorous and 
epiftolatory,”’ the third, ‘ defcriptive and facred poetry,’’ the 
fourth, “ felections from tranflated claffics.’” his is. very idle 
work : and a ftrong hand, with a tharp pair of {ciffars, is all that 
is neceffary to prepare fuch a publication. - It is, however, neatly 
printed ; and this is the beft that can be faid of it. 





* His merits were great, but. this.prai sia furely exaggera ted, - 
and might be*lowered by a pis yes Revs | ! 


« ART. 
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Aut 14. Jberia’s Crifis; a Fragment ¢ an Epic Poem, in 
‘ Three Parts, 8vo. 66 pp 5s. Mer, 1809. 


Thé writer of this Fragment feems infpired by a juft indigna. 
tion againft the atrocious ufurpation of Spain, by Bonaparte ; but 
that he has no notion of poetry, or even of verfe, .the following 
extract, taken at random from the beginning of part ad of the 
Fragment, will fuffigiently teftify. a 


«The chivalry Spain’s crifis now reviv'd, 
Her Sonning lion to rampant pofture rous’d, 
That repell’d th’ infidious Hydra of Gaul, 
Availing of her infufpicion weak 

With ferpent’s arts, fhould be perfonified 
In imagery fuch as of old woo a 
Milton's infpir’d genius, or de Vega’s, 

Reheafs’d in harmony of Handel's notes. 

Spain and her fons difplay Salvator’s ftyle 

Difturb’d irregular; and fo thefe lines, 

’Midft rage of tumult, toil, and war compos’d.” P, 39, 


Some of the foregoing lines are indeed ‘ very irregular;’’ but 
fhe author’s intentions appear to be good; and the notes and 
appendix contain interefting information refpecting the late events 
in Spain, with defcriptions of fome of the principal provinces, and 
a very favourable charaéter of the Spinifh nation, 


Arr.15. The Congueft of Canaan, a Seatonian Prike Poems 
By George Pryme, Efg. Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
4to. 38. Cadell wml Davies. 1810. 


The Seatonian Prize Poems have not of late years exhibited 
any thing remarkably brilliant, for which various caufes may be 
afligned, Among others, it is difficult to find a fubject which 
has not heen exhaufted to the very dregs. . The Conqueft of 
Canaan, though fraught with every noble and animating material, 
can hardly be prefented with any charm of novelty. The bet 
poem on the fubje&t, we ever remember to have feen, was by a 
Trans Atlantic writer of the name of Dwight, and printed at 
Hartford, in New England, and afterrsards reprinted in London, 
by Johnfon.. That poem was in rhyme, this is in blank verfe, 
and has certainly confiderable merit. It is ionally very 
vigorous. "The concluding apoftrophe on the Jewifh nation will 
ferve to convey an idea of the whole poem. 


« [H-fated race! a name alone remains 

Of all thy dread, magnificence, and ftrength, 

To thee no home, no native Country fpreads, 

Her proud endearmefitg, gives and claims alike 

Protection; but thro” every various clime 
‘  Difperfed, thou long muft roam, a race profcribed 


For 
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For {corn to point at, and relentlefs power 

To harafs with her perfecating hand, 

While barbarous hordes poffefs thy much-loved feats, 
And Salem fitting in the palm-trees fhade. 
Difconfolate laments her flow decay, 

Ages on ages roll away, and ftill 

Thy bitter Cup of mifery is full. 

Still muft thou drain the unexpedted draught, 

And ftill it mantles to thy pallid lips.’’ 


We obje& to prowd in the fourth line as an epithet to endear. 
ments, as the twowords prefent ideas, that are incongruous. Would 
any one fay proud embraces, or proud tentlernefs ? Neither can the 
concluding line be confidered as ftriétly cofrect. 


Art. 16. Sele&ion from the Poetical Works of Thomas Carew. 
12mo. 38. 6d. Longman and Co, 1810, 


This is a chafte, elegant, and claffical publication, We have 
always encouraged works of this defcription, and fhould be glad 
if the editor would extend his. critical.Jabours to the works of 
many of Carew’s contemporaries. Mr. Headley’s volumes are, 
we underftand, about to be reprinted, but there is. {till ample 
room for Mr. Fry, for fo we underftand the editor is. named, to 
exercife his tafte. Lovelace, Herrick, and Habington, prefent an 
abundant harveit. We cannot deny ourfelves the indies of in. 
ferting a {pecimen. 

<¢ MEDIOCRITY (N LOVE REJECTED. 


‘© Give me more love or more difdaine, 
The torrid or the frozen zone, 
Bring a quick eafe unto my paine, 
‘The temperate affords me none ; 
Either extreme of love or hate 
Is fweeter than a calme eftate, 
Give me a ftorme-—if it be love, 
Like Danae in that golden thowm, 
I fwimme in pleafare: if it prove 
Difdaine, that torrent will deyvoure 
My vulture hopes, and he’s poffeft 
Of Heaven, that’s but from Hell releaft. 
Then crown my ‘joyes or cure my paine, 
Give-me more love or mote difdaine.’’ 


Anar.i7. Fadi. 8vo, 85 pp 3s. 6d. J. J. Stockdale, 
1309. 


As we hold it to be.a mof impoagget public fervice to attack 
and expofe Faction, and as the wrifér of this poem appears to 
have in gqneral very corgect views of, the pringiples and — 
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of that public difturber, we regret that we cannot more highly 
commend his poem than by faying that it feenms to how at once 
the power of writing well, and a total difregard for the rules of 
it: unlefs the author be, as from his notes we fhould ftrongly 
fuppofe, rather too young to have learned them. Such a flow of 
loofe, rambling, profaic verfes we have feldom feen, with fome. 
times an offence againft metre, and fometimes againit the aecen. 
tation of our language *. Vet of the young poet, if fach he 
is, who could write the following lines, much may be hopedy 
apecially in union with good principles. 
« Ye fpirits, then, who o’er the boilin . 

Borne on the fierce tornado’s whirlwind, {weep, 

Whelming in chaos rude, and uproar. wild, 

Countries that late with wealth and culture fmil’d, 

Where’er ye range, thro’ hell, earth, fea, or air, 

Deign to attend an humble poet’s prayer.”’ P. 8. 


The pitture of the fall of Switzerland, through the agency of 
Faction, has many merits, and muck tfuth to rec it. 


NOVELS. 
Aart. 18. Nubilia in Search of a Hufband. sh Edition. 


$4 A fecond Article. (Sce our Review for Augat lait, p, 187), 


We fhould always be ready, on a proper remonftranee, to revife 
any decifion we had given; for we fet up no pretences to infalli- 
bility. Attention will fometimes flag, or the neceflity of con 
cluding a tafk will produce precipitancy; or, from various other 
caufes, acritic, we confefs, may err like another man. 

Bur, after having made this candid confeffion, we have nothing 
material to retract refpecting this book. A violent remonttrance 
from a correfpondent, coupled with fome obfervations dropped in» 
private fociety, led ns to fear that we had inadvertently given’ 
a to a book of immoral tendency. But it is no fuch thing. 

¢ have indeed given it more praife than it deferves, for we have 
mentioned it with Caelebs! | !—Alarmed, however, at the fufpicion 
above-mentioned, we have read the book with careful attention. 
A heavy tak indeed it was! For a more tedious tiffue of empty : 
declamations was never encountered. ‘The author is extremely 
ambitious of being original, but is fo very feldom. He is, we 
Pronounce, very young and very conceited. He has no ftyle, but 
an endlefs effufion of founding words, fometimes incorreét ; which,’ 
when he would raife them to fublimity, fall into blapk verfe+ ; 


‘ 


= 





— 


* Hence fuch monfters of as * fécundating,” p. 42, 
“ indécoroafly,” p. 60, and a féw more. 3 7 

¥ Sce p. 291, 4th Edie, which is full of verfes and nonfenfe, 
one 
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one of the ftrongeft proofs of a want of ftyle, But immorality 
he has none: and the accufation arifes folely from a moft foolih, 
ill. judged, and extravagant declamation, in favour of attachments 
between fingle and married perfons, (beginning at p. 169) ev 
word of which is refuted by what the author himfelf a certnealt 
fays on jealoufy, (at p. 445). When we fay that the authoris 
not immoral in this paflage, we mean only that he has no iremoral 
intention. The attachment he defcribes is perfectly Platonic; 
but the folly and the danger of fuch attachments are, we thould 
hope, too well known, for any perfon to be deceived by his mot 
idle and abfurd declamation, His rant againft focial worthip, 
compared with folitary meditation, (p. 287), is equally foolith. 
Yet the man does not mear to be unfriendly to religion, which 
he extols in various ways; he only means to be onicinaL! whtich 
he is not. 

At the fame time, there are good things in his book. His ar. 
gument, in chap. 3, againft converfational politics, is admirable ; 
and his cenfure of the love of difputation, (p. 371), is very jut. 
But, on the other hand, his poetical opinions are brought in mok 
abfurdly ; and his praife of Schiller’s Robbers is fach as never 

fhould be given to a piece of fuch abominable tendency. 

. If this author, however, will write with more care and deli. 

beration, and with a lefs intemperate defire and conceit of = 
nality, he may, fome time hence, produce a good book, We 

have faid ne throughout; carelefs whether the writer be male or 
female, IT may be either. 


Ant. 19. The Adulterefs, or Anecdotes of Twa Noble Families, 
A Tale, in four Volumes. By an Englifh Weman. 4 Vols 
t1zmo. 11, 1s. Sherwood and Co. 1810, 


Were it pofiible to comprehend at a fingle glance all produc. 
tions of this fort with which the London pr: ffes teem, we cannot 
help heing of opinion that, with a little variation, the fame cha- 
ra¢ter would apply to them all. The firft confideration feems to 
be a good title, and of fome novels this is the beit part.. The 
next maxim is a good choice of names for your dramatis perfonz. 
Here imagination feems almoft exhaufted, and we are driven back 
again by hard neceffity to the names of our plain countrymen add. 
country women; Maifs Maitland, Mrs. Watkins, Mr. Dalton, &c. 
The next rule.is to be always fentimental, and occafionally pa- 
thetic. But to obtain a true amalgamation of all the component: 

rts, there muft be added a foficient number of hair-breadth 
we perhaps a duel, but the clofe will ftill be imperfect with- 
out the cataftrophe of a marriage. : : 

All thefe principles will be found mixed, fecundum artem, 
the work, before us, with the addi:ional recommendation of 49 
eafy and fluent ftyle, without the flighteft deviation from that 
purity, which, though it always adorns, is not always regarded 
in fimilar publications. | hes 
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Art. 20. Theodore and Blanche, or the Viitims af Love, A 
Novel, ian 2 Vols. From the French of Maddme Cotin, amo. 


gs. Tipper. I 809. 


The French are certainly our mafters'in produttions of this 
kind. Their ideas ate fo uncircumfcribed, for when a poor Eng- 
lihhman, as Sterne has obferved for us, would be fatisfied with 

lunging his wig in a pail of water, to determine whether : the 

kle would Rand, a Frenchman would be for immerfing it in the 
ocean. | “ 
Madame Cotin has obtained fome celebrity as a writer of thefe 
fort of things in her own country, to which limits. we heartily 
with it were confined. It is fo well tranflated, that wé with the 
tranflator had been otherwife and better employed, 
e 


Art. 21. Black Rock Houfe, er Dear-bought Experience. A 
Newel. By the Author of a Winter in Bath, Bvansfeld Abbey, 
the Corinna of England, ce. Se. Fe. In g Vols, 12m0. 
15s. Crofby. 1810. 


Here we have a veteran in his profeffion, and what is not a 
little fingular, there is no inconfiderable mixture of pious fenti- 
ments and expreffions, without any fanatical canting. Indeed 
the moral of the whole is perfeétly confiftent with the fcheme of 
the Gofpel, The heroine dies an untimely death, though amiable 
and virtuous. Her reward is left to another and better world, 
The guilty are left to remorfe and felf-punifhment here, which 
are of themfélves bitter enough. Good and bad characters in 
the different ranks-of life are fairly contrafted, fo as not to admit 
of the remark that on one fide there is a contempt of rank, on | 
the other too much. adulation,—a due equipoife is obferved, 


“TRAVELS, 


Art. 22. Summer Excurfions through Parts Oxferdfire, 
Gloucef-rfoire, Warwickfoire, Herefordfbire, aber and 
South Wales. By Elizabeth Ifabella Spénce, Author of ** The 
Nobility of the Heart,”’ and the ““ Wedding Day.”’ 2 vols, L2mo. 
10s. 6d, Longman and Co, _ et en have Ot eee 


This agreeable fkétch is more calculated to inform the igno. 
rant than to increafe the ftore of thofe who know much: already, 
To perfons who, from being accuftomed to light reading only. 
would tremble at a work of more formidable extent and de 
refearch, it is peculiarly fuited ; to, thefe it will afford all the 
knowledge they would defire, recommended by all the amufe. 
ment they can ex we wasivehh «© Ja ff a8 

wnt, of her route in. three tours 
through 


The authorels giyes an, 
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through fome of the moft interefting parts of England and Wales, 
She obferves with tafte, and defcribes with elegance, Sh 
dwells, onevery fubject long enough to give.requifite informs. 
tion, but not to weary the attention, atever fhe had been 
tnable from her own knowledge to fupply, is illuftrated by ex. 
tratts from other authors ; not tedious, nor unfeafonably intro. 
duced. Her ftyle is eafy, and her language neither pompous nor 
vulgar, and untainted by that fault fo common and {6 difficult 
to fhun in works of this kind, affeflation. ‘That it thould be 
entirely free from blemithes is not to be expefted. Some paifa 
are to be found in the work, marked by flight inaccuracies, 
which, although they would be unnoticed in converfation, de 
not pafs unobferved in writing. ) 

Two etchings, executed with great tafte and fpirit, accom. 
pany thefe volumes.. The author agquaints us that,  thould 
thefe letters meet with fufficient approbation, it is her intention 
to illuftrate them with a fketch of Haddon-Hall, and five other 
additional views.”’ 

The following is a fair fpecimen of the merits of the work :— 

*€ We left Stratford bridge in fufficient time ta_vifit Warwick. 
caftle before dinners’ ‘The country as we advanced ftill.improved 
in luxuriance, and I muft-confider Warwickthire one of the plea. 
fanteft parts of England ; the landfcapes are fo diverfified and 
rich, a foil fo dry, the air fo pure, yet foft, with fuch aha 
combination of objects to pleafe the eye and a climate fo genial 
to health, ‘The approach to Warwick is pretty ; the noble 

- fteeple of St. Mary’s Church is feen at fome diftance, and the 
main flreet, terminated at each extremity by a wide arched gate- 
ways is fpacious and regular ; but the pavement is remarkably 
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“€ We loft no time in going to the Caftle. I was pleafed by 
the Gothic antiquity of Sherborne, and furprifed at the grandeur 
of. Blenheim, but there is a. bold .magnificence about Warwick 
Caftle (which) I am inadéquate to defcribe. Of fuch caftles we 
eften read in romance, but they feldom meet the eye. ‘The 
proach is beeween fractured rocks, projeéting in gloomy asjedly 
oneach fide, dverhung with rich. woods, the pendant foliage of 
which fheds a fombre afpect on all around. The edifice, with its 
‘painted reofs, antique folemnity, embattled and ‘‘ ivy mantied 
towers,’* is feated on a rock forty feet in height, with aclearand 
fparkling river at its bafe, which, falling in a cafcade flows 
‘through a beantifal park.”’ 

In this amofing work, Mifs Spence has not diminifhed, as @ 
‘traveller, the good opinion we formed of her as a novelift. 





AGRICULTURE, 


Art. 23. On the Advantages which have refalted from the 
Ejablijfhment of the Beard of Agriculiares being the ee 
“ 
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a LeBure read to that Inflitution, May 26, 1809... By the Seere. 
sary to the Beard, 8vo. 70 pp.’ gs» 6d. Philips. 1809. 
In the title-page, the privter has (undoubtedly) put /efure for 
gyric. But furely the feeretary is very unfortunate, in put. 
ting his panegyrtic upon certain perfons into the mouth of Mr. 


‘Pitt, as pp. 7, 8, 95 the concluding words of which lat page 


furpafs all the agricultural Aires we have met with;— . 
« the eftablifhment of a Boatd of Agriculture, the, only good 
exertion Of Mt, Pict’s adininiftration.” “P.9. 

The author appears (in feveral of his pages) to be very fore, 
ander the corre¢tion of critics. Probably, we had our fall fhare 
in adminiftering this correction to the Board, and to the fe. 
cretary in particular ; net one! ftroke of which we have found 
reafon for retracting. We did, at firft, exprefs high cxpede- 
tions from the fervices of the Board; as maybe feen, on re 
ing*to our 8th vol. pp. 917. 439. 440. But in the laft of thefe 
pages, we found occafion for admonition, ° 

Our difapprobation, . dn particular fubjects, will be found 
frongly exprefled, in vol. x1, 3075 Xi¥, 267) 3753 XVI, 1475 
XVii, 230, 232, 2333 xvill, 466. 46g, 470; XIX, 1315 XXill, 
Dif, 2123; XXX, 416; xxxili, 506. 

That the Board of Agriculture has tendered ufeful fervices 
to. the public, we have acknowledged ; and we'néw repeat our 
acknowledgment. ‘That it has alfo promoted many mifchievous 
and dangerous fpeculations, we truft will be proved by a reference 
to our volumes and pages as above pointed out. In host ; 2/ there 
was nu wrong intention any whese, there has been at leait very | 
wretchedly wrong management, 


Art. 24. A Brief Enguiry into the prefent State of Agriculture in 
the Southern Part of lreland, aud its Influence on the Manners and 
Condition of the lawyer Claffes of the People: with fome Confidera- 
tions upon the Ecclefiaftical Eftablifhment of that Country. By 
Fyeua Kirby Trimmer. %vo. 80 pp. 3s. Gd. Rivingtons, 
&c. 1809. | 
The author was led to the confideration. of this fubje& by vi, 

fiting, on bafinefs, the fifter ifland. He went, chere (thither) 

with his mind ' prejudiced with the prevalent idea, thatthe 
manners of the lower order of people were radically and incorri- 
gibly depraved ; and that it did not rife from any exterior caufes, 
by the gradual removal of which their condition might .be ame. 
liorated, and their manners improved.’’ In confequence ofa 
fhort refidence among them, he changed his opinion,,.and formed 

(as we think) a truer eftimate ‘of- their character... ‘The agrical. 

ture of the country is divided into three claffes, beginning with 

the moft fimple: but-farms in the hands of opa/ent prorierars, be. 
ing few in number, are not taken into contideration... The de. 
fects, and neceflary improvements in agriculture, are pointed od 
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and a picture, very ftriking indeed, of the ftate of the poor is»pre. 
fented to us. Obfervations are made on the condition of the 
_churches of the eftablithment ; and the refidence of the clergy, 
and fome improvements fuggefted ; remarks being added on the 
manaer of {upporting the poor. On cach of thefe points, we meet 
with ufeful obfervations ; and with abundant occafion for re. 
marking, that the real friends of Ireland may find, i# the fad 
rate of its peafantry, mok ample employment for their exertions; 
without diftratting the United Kingdom, at this arduous junc. 
ture, hy political diffentions and animofities; and particularly by 
rafh and improper requeits, 7 | 


POLITICS. 


Art. 25. A Letter tothe Right sonapeapee Lord. Henry Petty, 
By a Member ofthe Univerfity of Cambridge 8v0o. 48 pp. 25. 
Richardfon, 1809. 


So rapid has been the fucceffion of public events, fince the date 
of this Letter, (Feb. 9, 1809,) that the chief, or rather the foie 
profefied object of it, an enquiry into the circumftances of the 
Convention of Cintra, has long ceafed to: be a fubett of poli- 
tical difcuflion, and of courfe has given way to newer topics of 
a srg Cw debate. It were therefore perhaps needlefaptat 
0 late a period, to notice this work. We cannot, however, 
bat condemn the illiberal party fpirit, and rancorous temper, 
- which it breathes throughout. Every meafure of the Fox and 
Grenville adminiftration was wife and patriotic; the whole con- 
duct of their fucceflors feeble and impotent, felf-interefted and 
corrupt, or rafh and cruel. Among other things, the Copen. 
hagen Expedition, fo clearly juftified by the principle of felf. 
som Mewes and fo decifively defended, both in and out of 

arliament, is here branded with every opprobrious epithet ; and 
attacked with all the virulence of party'fpirit. With the writer's 
appeal to the noble Lord, addrefied ‘“ whether he has exprefied 
more than the current opinion,’’ we readily join iffue, and conf- 
dently maintain, that the meafure, when well underftood, was 
fanétioned by the applaufe of a great majority throughout the 
nation. 

The Orders in Council, retaliating on the enemy for his atro- 
cious déerees, are next attacked, with very fuperficial reafoning, 
or rather declamation. ‘Fhe prefent ftare ef our commerce has 
full? juftified the policy of that meafore; which the reader will 
find mof amply and fatisfattorily defended in the excellent fpeech 
of Mr. Stephen; a publication which we fhall foon have occa- 
fion to notice. 

The laf attack on minifters is for fending a large force to the 
affiftance of the late king of Sweden ; which retarned without en- 


gaging in any enterprife for his defence, The obvious anfwer 
te 
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to this ftupid objeétion is, that it notorioufly returned, not by 
any defign or error of Minifters,~but in confequence of a mifuns 
derftanding between that fovereign. and the. commander of our 
troops, the late Sir John Moore ;. the circumftances of which have . 
never been made public, probably out of refpeét to our unfortunate 
ally. It is impofible, therefore, for the author to wound the Ad. 
miniftration, but through the fides of that general, whom he af. 
terwards (when it fuits his views,) fo warmly panegyrizes, and fo 
feelingly laments, eure 

The reft of this pamphlet confifts. chiefly of empty declamations 

aintt Minifters ; whom the author accufes of being ** Poers, 
Pleaders, and Dotards ;’’ as if no man of genius, or of legal edu. 
cation, (with which, by the way, Mr, Pitt, and feveral other 
Minifters, commenced their career) could be qualified to direct 
the political concerns of this country. ~ t 


Art. 26. Britif& Liberty and Philanthropy: a Work intended ta 
place the Liberty of the Prefs in a trite Point of View ; to main. 
tain Good Order, and to prote® Bookfellers and Printers fram Un. 
juft Profecutions. Alfo pointing out, in few Words, the moft 
pra&ical Method to render all Nations free, united, peaceable, and 
happy. By a Philanthropiff. Svo. 41 pp. 1s. Hughes. 1808, 

is 


The familiar fentence of Partariunt. montes, @c. was. never 
(as the reader may anticipate) more completely illuftrated than by 
the pamphlet before us; which confifts principally of a Speech at 
one of the Debating Societies, ona queftion refpeCting the Li« 
berty of the Prefs. Such an affembly is a fit. arena for every wild 
and abfurd, and every democratic and mifchievous orater, «This 
writer, or fpeaker, however, undoubtedly belongs to the former, 
not the latter clafs: for his reveries, though fantaftic enough 
feem well-intentioned and harmlefs, ‘The greater. part of this: 
curious Speech confifts of loofe and defultory remarks on former 
fpeakers, expreffed in vulgar language, and here and there inter. 
larded with an oath. ~ The fcheme, tenet which is to ‘* ren. 
der all nations free, peaceable, and happy,’ is neither more nor 
lefs than to fet on foot a newfpaper, to be intitled The Philan- 
thropif} ; a name, the charm of which alone is to fecure it’s being 
always conduéted with perfect impartiality and diftinguifhed abi. 
lity. Indeed this cannot be doubted ; as we learn that the author 
himfelf will condefcend to be a large contributor to its contents. 
The profits of this pablication (which is, of courfe, to have an 
immenfe fale‘ and circulation,) are to conftitute.a Philanthropic ; 
Fund, and to be applied to the fupport of bookfellers or printers 
unjuttly profecuted ; a meafure which, could it be carried into. 
effet, would, (we think), be liable to grofs abufe, and probably 
produce very mifchievous confequences. i 

The author’s name is not in the title page; but, in the cons 
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tents we are told it is Ruffel ; an eccentric writer, who has 
lithed feveral works under the firange title of a Verbotemift. In 
this, and we believe his other writings, his head, not his heart, 
feems to be in fault: though we cannot but condemn the 

in which he endeavours to depreciate the Literary Fund; the more 
particularly, becaefe (if we ase not mifinformed ) he has been more. 
than ence a partaker of its bounties, , 


Axt. 27. The Principles and Condud of the War. Svo. 55; 
et Hatchard. 1809. e 


That, in the prefent fituation of Europe, the war in which 
we are engaged is equally juft and nee¢flary, is a truth fo gene. 
rally acknowledged as to requite, in the opinion of the prefens 
writer, no further proof. His objeét is to enquire and afcertain 
whether that war has been properly or improperly carried on, 
and to defend the meafures adopted by the prefent minifters. He 
begins by attacking their predeceffors and opponents for the in. 
eflicacy of their meafures during their fhort adminiftration, and 
particularly for omitting to fend, at a critical period of the war, 
{when Buonaparte had been checked at Elau) a Britith force to 
the Baltic, the Elhe, Holland, or Flanders ; and impairing our 
naval as well as military force, by armaments fent to Egypt, 
the Dardanelles, and Beenos Ayres. He alfu oppofes a d 
imputed (we prefume erroneoufly) to Lord Grenville, that “ we 
fhould leave the continental nations to fight their own battles, and 
only oppofe, by a vigorous internal defence, the undeviating 
advancement of the French towards an univerfal monarchy.” 

The Author then proceeds to fhow, that the refonrces of this 
country ate ftill unimpaired, and adequate to all the exertions 
that may ‘be required, and, having ftrongly urged the neceflity 
of catrying on the war by continental co-operation, examines 
the meafures purfued by the prefent Minifters for that purpofe, 
partievlarly during the late campaigns in Spain and Portugal. 

On the fubje& ef Spain, he juitly, .we think, reprehends the 
defpondency which has lately prevailed, and the cry for giving 

the Spanifh caufe. We cannot, however, agree with him, 

at out operations were upon as large a fale as we were wars 
ranted in adopting. It would, on the contrary, appear to us, 
thar when once the determination to affift that people, not y. 
by ies of arms and money, and by coufting expeditions 
(which method would, poffibly, have proved the moft judicieus} 
bat by an army marched into the heart of the country ; that army 
fhould have been powerful enough to form a principal. arm of — 
the united forces, and a rallying point for the Spaniards in the 
event of their defeat. Yet appearances certainly juftified, in @ 
great degree, the attempt, even on a confined {tale ; and 
we ‘meafures which we thould ourfelves have 
judging, as is too frequently the pratticc, wholly from the 
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event. We.coincide, however, with this Author that, thoyld 
the univerfal hatred of the French, and the abhorrence of Bona, 
’s treachery, and their religious enthufiafm, remain = 
Ee an.at tha Spenionde the conteft will end in the re.cftabli 
ment of their national independence. The Author proceeds. to 
fhow the wide difference between ‘‘ the war of the fucceffion,”’ 
(as it is called), and the prefent.conteft in apens and a 
with fome fpecioufnefs, if not juftice, againit the policy of tone 
ing large armies into that kingdom. He inclines to blame the 
advance of Sir John Moore to Sahagan, deeming it would have 
been more prudent, immediately on the defeat of the Spanifh ur. 
mies, to have applied his whole attention to the defence of Gal. 
licia. To this opinion we ftrongly incline. He then explains, 
and u very probable grounds, the motives which Minifters 
_ muft have had for reinforcing the treops in Portugal, fo as to 
form an army competent to the defence of that kingdom, or (if 
favourable circumftances fhould recur) a fecond attempt in favour 
of Spain, That there was much to encourage fuch an attempt, 
is, we think, diftin@tly thown ; and the advance of Lord Wel. 
lington into that kingdom, after the expulfion of Soule from Por. 
tugal, appears to have been founded on fair profpects, and to have 
produced feveral advantages to the common caufe, though it failed 
of complete fuccefs. | 
The reft of this pamphlet is employed in defending the policy 
of Minifters, in attempting at the fame time the selicf of se 
and diverfions in Italy and Holland. This appears to us to 
one of Sir Roger de Coverley’s queftions, and we therefore refe 
the reader to the work itfelf for the Author’s arguments; whic 
require to be perufed in detail, and are certainly worthy of at- 
tention. 


DIVINITY. 


Aat. 28. A Letter froma Country Clere yman to bis Parifpioners ; 
in which ave confidered, a few of the Arguments and Pra@ices 
of fome of the Modern Diffenters. By M9 Rev. Fobnu Nance, 
M, A. Author of Sermons on varies Subje@s, Ge. S¥o. 3g 
pp» 1%. 6d. Rivingtons. 1809. | | 


A very feafonable and interefting admonition ; warning the_ 
party addrefied, againft ‘‘ mischiels incalculably pernicious. in 
their coufequences ;"* which, in thele days, call for a degree of 
vigilance much greater than feems to be directed towards 
The fallacy of the do@trines, taught By itinerant and uafet 
preachers, is firft pointed owt; the ines. and the fervice of _ 
our Church are then &rongly vindicated ; very wholefome ad. 
monition is offered (pp, 25, 26), to the clergy, againit 
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example on their part; the infinuating practices, and artfal 
expedients, of many fectaries are difclofed ; and the work con. 
cludes with this charitable and wife advice : ‘© Whenever there. 
fore we perceive a fincere difpofition in our opponents to concf. 
liation or friendly union, let us embrace it with atdour and cor. 
diality ; as we have an opportanity let us be willing ‘to do 
unto all men, efpecially to thofe who are of the honfe. 
foi of faith.’ But let not this inclination weaken or fuperfede 
the wife man’s advice: ‘ My Son, fear tliow the Lord and the 
King, and meddle not with them that are given to change’.”” 


Art. 29. Britain’s Acclamation; a Sermon, preached at the Parifo 
Church of St. Lawrence, Reading, Berks, on the 25th of O&ober, 
1800, being the Anniversary of his Majefty’s Acceffion to the Throne, 
and the Entrance on the 50th Year of bis Reign. By William 
Marfo, A.M. Vicar of Bafildon, Berks, and Chaplain to th 
Worfoipful the Mayor. Publifbed by Requeft of the Corporation, 
Svo. 32 pp. 1s. Reading printed and fold; London, 
Hatchard, &c. 1809. 


This very loyal and animated difcourfe is founded on the fa. 
vourite fentence ‘* God fave the King,’’ as it ftands connected 
with other words in 1 Sam. x. 24. . ‘The preacher has no fooner 
introduced his fubjeét, by a proper notice of the text, than he 
calls the attention of his hearers, ‘* Firft, to the glory of our 
conflitution, of which the King is the head ;’’ afterwards to the 
**. peculiar bleflings attendant on the prefent reign.’’ 

Under the former head he pronounces a fhort, but clear and 
difcriminative eulogy on the Britith conftitution ; one in which he 
will be joined by all who are not perverted by Jacobinifm, or that 
cloke for Jacobinifm, Refromifm, if we may be allowed to coin 
fuch a word. 

Under the fecond, he recapitulates the well known aéts of his 
prefent majefty, favourable to our civil and religious liberties ; 
his patriotic declaration, that ** he gloried in the-name of Bri- 
ton ;’’ and another more recent expreffion of hisfentiments. He 
then expatiates, with lefs ftriét propriety, on feveral bleffings 
which have arifen in his Majefty’s time, though withoat his pate 
ticular interference : and he concludes, as the cafe certainly re- 
quired, with direct notice of his many and excmplary perfonal 
Virtues. : | 
_ In the clofe, he calls the:attention of his congregation from 
time to eternity, and places them in imagination at that awful 
period, when all worldly diftin@ions thall be done away, and faith 
and obedience can alone avail, Our readers: will fully perceive 
from this analyfis, that this is not ene of thofe difcouries, whole 
publication was requefted through mere compliment, but that it 
well deferved to be made public: and happy are we'to fay ve 
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«Gop save THE Kinc’’ was the general acclamation of Britons 
on that memorable day. 


Art. 30. A Sermon preached in the Parifo Church of. Beflon, om 
the 25th Day of Ofober, 1809: being the firft Day of the fiftieth 
Year of his Majefy's happy Reign. By the Reverend Samuel 
Partridge, Vicar. 8vo. 14 pp.” 18. 6d. Botton, printed : 
Lackington, London, 1809. 


Mr. Partridge, whofe loyalty and attachment to our conftitution 
have been evinced on many other occafions, particularly in his va- 
rious charges to the Grand Juries of his diftrict *, here touches 
of courfe very fimilar topics to thofe handJed by other preach. 
ers, on the fame occafion. ‘To unanimity, in the prefent arduous 
ftruggle, he thus exhorts his hearers, 

« In the prefent moft awful fituation of the kingdom, long 
and Jaboured exhortations to ftand forward manfully, in fortune 
and in perfon, for the defence of it, need not be addreffed to 
_ Britith hearers. - It is enough to remind them, that it depends, 

under the divine Providence, upon the fpirit which our prefent 

dangers, and the example of our Sovereign—who has sin 
declared his re‘olution to ftand or fall with his people—fhall 
excite in the public mind ; whether our independence as a nation, 
and our individual lives, liberty and property, fhall be pre 
ferved ; or whether we fhall bend our necks to the moft in. 
peg foreign yoke, that was ever impofed upon any people.’* 
» 10. 


Art. 31. <Apoftolical Injunfions, A Sermon, preached in the 
Parifh Church’ of St. Mary, Stoke-Newington, Middlefex, on 
Wednefday, O&ober 25, 18095 being the Day of bis Majefly’s 
Acceffion to the Threne. By George Gcfkin, D, D. ReGor of that 
Pary, 8vo. 26 pp. Printed by Law and Gilbert, Sr. 
John’s Square, Clerkenwell. 


As this fermon does not, on its title page, appear to be publithed 
by any bookfeller; and as it is,affeCtionately addreffed and prefented 
to the congregation to which it was preached, we are doubeful 
whether it bea proper fubje¢t of our criticifm. It is however fo 
plain, fo pious, and fo practical, that we cannot refufe ourfelves 
the pleafure of recommending it to the ferious perufal of the 
middiing and lower orders of the people .in other parifhes than 
that of Stoke.Newington. The apoftolical injanttions, which 
are fo earneftly enforced by Dr. Gafkin, are (1 Peter~ii. 17.) He. 
nour all men, lowe the brotherbood, fear God, honour the King; and 
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* See our Review for Nov. 1809. p. 527+ 
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thefe he fhows to be fo clofely linked together and mutually de. 
— on each other, that none of them can be uniformly ob. 
erved but on principles which lead to the obfervance of them all, 
The language of the fermon is fimple, as the language of every 
fermon addrefied to fuch an audience ought to be; and the reflec. 
tions of the preacher onthe King’s having entered on the fiftieth 
year of his reign, are every way worthy of a true fon of the 
church of England, who derives his principles of loyaity not from 


the dull theories of modern philofophers, byt from the lively ora. 

cles of God, : 

Art. 32. A Letter to the Conduf&ors of the Britifh Critic, om fome 
Mifreprefentations of the Catholic Do@risze, By a Catholic Lay. 
man, Svo. 25 pp. 1s. Keating and Co, 1809. 


We are here called upon to.attend to a temperate and gentle. 
man-like remonftrance upon fome mifreprefentations of the (Roman} 
Catholic dogtrine, which are alledged to have appeared in the Bri. 
tify Critic. We are perfeétly ready fo to attend, and, we hope, — 
with the moft TAAaGE andere . 

But, in the very opening of the cafe, we muft beg to repeat a 
complaint, which was alluded to by us fome time ago*, that we 
have nothing to go to, upon which we may depend, as a true re. 
prefentation of the doétrines of that church. Confequently, when 
this layman refers us to ‘* authorized and eftablifhed tenets, uni- 
verfally acknowledged by all catholics as articles of faith,” (p. 
7), we have only to fay that we know of no fuch thing: and that 
whenever we fix upon any thing, however eftablifhed by authorities 
that have again and again been pronounced infallible, as popes, 
councils, &c. we are immediately told that it belongs to the other tla/s 
of ** difputed opinions.of divines, arguments of fchoolmen—ill- 
founded or dubious claims, fet up even by Popes,” &c. &c. 
Were fuch points to be decided by the opinions of Roman ca- 
tholic laymen, we fhould eafily be fatisfied about them; but even 
they moft allow that the final decifion remains with their priefts, 
who often difavow what the candour of their laymen concedes. We 
know many laymen of that perfuafion, (we even fafpect that we 
know the author of this tra¢t), from whofe liberality every thirg 
might be hoped, were it not fettered by the authority of their 
charch, We believe their declarations, and their oaths, but we 
know that both are liable to be deemed heretical and impious, by 
thofe whom they cannot ultimately refit, 


As we have never feen any controverfial tract fo perfectly mild, 





* Brit, Crit. vol. xxxii. p. 423. The complaint is fully and 
ably ftated in the ** Second Letter to the Author of Remarks oa 
the Bithop of Durham’s Charge,’’ at the fifth page; and a very 
jut ove it appears to be, 

candid, 
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sandid, and liberal as that now before us, we would not, on any 
account, fay a word in reply to it, which could appear to favour 
of hoftility. But when the author tells us ‘* that the canons of 
his church moft RriGly and feverely prohibit all clergymen, under 
the higheft penalties, from taking patt or concurring, im any 
fhape, in any capital or fanguinary .punithment, for any crime 
whatfoever,’’ we muft be permitted to afk him whether no 
teftant, or other deretic,, was ever put to death for his fuppofed 
€rrors in religion only *? and whether the govetnors and other 
chief officers of the inquifition, in all countries, were not clergy. 
nen? A reafoner fo calm and fait will not furely {eek thelter 
tinder the fhallow pretence of delivering the poor victim up. to 
the /ecular arm, when his pretended guilt waseftablifhed. ‘ Qui 
facit per alium facit per ae and the inquifitors are doubtlefs 
anfwerable at the great tribunal, for evety individual tortured and 
jut to death. : 

We will not attempt at prefent to carry this controverfy fur. 
ther. It is rather late at this period to obje& to what we wrote 
on the publication of Sir Richatd Mufgrave’s Hiftory of the Re- 
bellion.” We believed that work to be authentic.- We have not 
‘et feeh any reafon for believing otherwife: and our feelings upon 

he occafion were natural. But we rejoice extremely to feé our’ 
liberal and friendly layman write thus upon the fubject 

« T hold the Irifh rebellion, from beginning to end, and the 
jacobinical fpirit that produced it, and the atrocities that accom. 
panied it, to the utmoft poffible abhorrence; looking on the rebels 
as moft vile mifcreants, and on all catholics any way concerned ir 
the rebellion, efpecially thofe few moft infamous priefts, whodi- 
re€tly or indireétly inftigated, abetted, or connived at it, inany 
manner whatever, as a difgrace to human nature. If I could 
find ftronger language I would ufe it,” &c.  P, 8. 

What can we defire more ?—-But alas, were not vaft numbers 
implicated in that condemnution, and would not vaft numbers 
again be ready to incur it ?-—With refpect to a correct knowledge 
of the Roman catholic ereéd, we can only fay that if clerical au. 
thority (for we hold none other decifive) will _ Out to us any 
one book in which all ¢fewsial articles of their faith are laid down, 
we will gladly be guided by it in future. As to the weiter of — 
this tract, we feel even obliged to him for his fentiments towards 
. which, at the fame time, we hope, are nothing more than 
jut, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arr. 33. The Angler's Manual; or concife Leffons of Experience, 
which the Proficient in the delightful Recreation of Angling wil 





* All the papifts executed under Queen Elizabeth fuffered for 
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uot de/pife, and the Learner will find the Advartage of pradlifingy 
containing ufefal Infirudtion on every approved Method of Angling, 
and particularly on the Management of the Hand and Rod in each 
Method. Embellifhed with ‘twelve Plates, of Fife, Fipbing, 
Baits and Tackle, defigned and etched by 8. Howitt, Liverpool, 
printed; Bagfter, London, » 1808, 


The talents of Mr, Howitt are, we believe, acknowledged, 
and the prefent little work feems to have been executed, con amore, 
The landfcapes and figures are in the freeft and moft elegant ftyle 
of etching, the portraits of fifhes appear’to be both fpirited and 
exaét; and an intereft is given even to the common tackle of the 
angler, by the freedom of the durin, which has produced the re. 
prefentation. Of the frontifpiece, fy-f/Fing, and the view at p, 
gq» entitled miznow-f/bing, too much cannot be faid. Pike. f/bing 
and foat_f/bing have allo great merit, in the more tranquil ftyle, 
As the author was evidently pleafed with his occupation, we pre. 
fume that he is alfo fkilled and experienced in the art he here re, 
commends, and that his precepts are really fuch ‘* as the profi. 
cient will not defpife, and the learner will find advantage @ prac. 
tifing ;’? if we may venture to repeat-any affertion from a title, 


page: 
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Revival of the Roman and Greek Empires ; being Obferva. 
tions on the Prophet Daniel’s Metallick Image, the Interpreta- 
tion of whofe Form was to make known that which was to happen 
in the latter Days; alfo an Inveftigation of thofe Parts of the 
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‘Teftament, many of which were, from the firft, indicative of 
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Frefh Cautions to the Public, or, a Letrer to the Rev, 
Edward Pearfon, D. D. Mafter of Sydney Suffex College, and 
Chriftian Advocate to the Univerfity of Cambridge, in*Réply te 
his Cautions to the Readers of Mr. Simeon’s Sermon, entitled E van. 
gelical and Pharifaic Righteoufnefs compared, From the Rev. 
C. Simeon, M. A. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. a. 

The Hiftory of our.Lord and Saviour Jelus Chritt ; arranged 
according to the Order of Time, and in the exact Words of the 
Four Gofpels. To which are added, the Lives of the Four 
Evangelitts ; an Account of the Principal Jewith Sects and Parties, 
and the Prophetic Hiftory of Chrift. Illuftrated by Forty-feven 
Plates. S8vo. 11. 6s. 

A Sermon delivered at the Old Meeting Houfe, Waithamftow. 
Of. 29, 1809, on Occafion of the Death of E. Radcliffe, Efq. 
By E, Cogan. Is. : 

A Sermon delivered at the Old Meeting Houfe, Walthamftow, 
Dee. 10, 1809, on. Oceafion of the Death of Mrs, Hannah 
Cooke.” By E, Cogan. 15. 

The Book of Job: tranflated from the Hebrew. By the Tate 
Mifs Elizabeth Smith, Author of Fragments in Profe and Verfe; 
with a Preface and Annotations. By the Rev. F, Randolph, 
D.D. 7s. 

An Hitorical and Political View of the Catholic Religion; 
from which Reafons are deduced, that mutt peremptorily compel 
every thinking Man to combat the Emancipation of the Irith 
who are of the Catholic Church. . In a Series of Letters:to the 
Right Hon. Lord.Grenville. By Albion. 3s. 6d, 

LAW. 

A Letter to Sir John Nichol, on his Decifion againt a Clergy. 
man, for refufing to bury the Child of a Diffenter, with a Pre- 
face addreffed to the Archbifhops and Bifhops of the Church. 28. 

Jus Ecclefiafticum Anglicanam; or the Governmen of the 
Church of England exemplified and illoftrated. By Nathaniel 
Highmore, Dector and Profeflor of Civil Law, Member of fefus 
College Cambridge, and Commitfioner Advocate in his Maj-ity’s 
Courts of Ecclefiattical Jurifdidtion, gto. 1. as. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
. A Topographical Account of the Parith of Scampton, in the 
County of Lincoln, and of the Roman Antiquities lately difcov. 
ered thete; together with Anecdotes of che Family of Bolle. By 


the Rev. Cayley Illingworth, A. M. F.R.S. Archdeacon of 
Stow, and Rector of Scampton and Epworth in the County of 
Lincoln. 4to. sl. 11s. 6d. 

Tunbridge Wells,-and its Neighbourhood, illufteated by a 
Series of forty-three Etchings, and Hiftorical Defcriptions, by 
Paul Amfink, Efg, The Plaics executed by Letitia Byrne. 
4to, 4]. 14s. 6d, 
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Mogg’s Street Directory, being an entire new and 
Lift of, and Direétion to all the Streets, Squares, Lanes, Courts, 
and Alleys in London, alphabetically arranged, from an Adal 
Perambulation. By Edward Mogg. 4s. 6d. 

TRAVELS. 

A Tour through the Atlantic ; or, Recollections from Madeira, 
the Azores, and Newfoundland. With Memorandums from the 
Convents vifited in 1809, in his Majeity’s Ship Veftal, By Ro 
bert Steele, Efg. Royal Marines. 6s. 

Travels through the Empire of Morocco. To which is added, 
A Letter from the Emperor to his Britannic Majefty, and other 
interefting Documents, By John Buffa, M.D. Phyfician to the 
Forces. 75. 

HISTORY, 

Hiftory of Spain, from the earlieft Period to the Clofe of the 

Year 1809. By John Bigland. 2 Vols. 8vo, 11. 15. , 
MEDICAL. , 

An Analytical View of the Medical Department of the BritifhN 
Army. By Charles Maclean, M. D. Lecturer on the Difeafes 
of Hor Climates. 5s. 6d. 

Colloquia Anatomica, Phyfiologica, ‘ef Chemica, Quaftion. 
ibus et Refponfis; ad ofum ingenue Juventutis accommodata, 
Anttore Archibalido Robertfon, M.D. ¢s. 

Oratio Harveiana, in honorem Medicine, inque memoriam 
eorum, qui de Collegio Regali Medicorum Londinenfi bene me. 
riti funt, ex inftituto celeberrimi viri Gul. Harveii, habita in 
Coll. Theatro, O&. 18, 1800, a Gulielmo Heberden Georgio 
‘Tertio & Charlotte regine Medico. 4to. 2s. 

Obfervations on the Rupture of the Uterus, on the Snufftes in 
Infants, and on Mania La¢tea. By Thomas Denman, M. D. 
2s. 6d. 

Rudiments of Chemiftry, illuftrated by Experiments, and 
eight Copper-plates of Chemical Apparatus. By Samuel Parkes, 
Authot of the Chemical Catechifm. — ¢s, 

A Plain Statement of Facts in Favour of Cow- Pox. By Joha 
Thomfon, M. D. Halifax. 6d. 

An Account of a newly.difcovered Membrane in the Human 
~ Eye. To which are added, fome Objections to the common 
Operation for Fiftula Lacrymalis, and the Suggeftion of a new 
es of treating that Difeafe. By S, Sawrey, Surgeon. 4to. 
2s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Laws of different Epidemic Difeafes, whe- 
ther contagious, infections, or atmofpheric: into the Means of 
protecting Communities and Individuals from each: the Regula- 
tions of Quarantines, and the Improvement of Bills of Mortality. 
By Jofeph Adams, M.D. ¢s. 6d. 

POLITICS, 
. A a from the Right Hon, Lord Grenville to the Earl of 

Inga . iS. 

Political 
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Political and Moral Reflections, during Twelve Rambles in 
London, addreffed to the Heads, Hearts, and Senfes of Englifh. 
men. By Amicus Patrig. 

Col. de Charmilly’s Narrative of his Tranfactions in Spain, 
with the Right Hon. J. Hookam Frere, his Britannic Majeity’s 
Plenipotentiary, and Lieut. General Sir John Moore, K. B, 
Commander of the Forces, with his fappreiied Correfpondence. 
2s, 

Aa Appeal to his Majeity, on the State of the Nation, Ex. 
peditions, Failures, Talents and Dilpofitions of his Royal Sons, . 
Capacity of Minifters, &c. By Mr. Hague. 

Curfory Remarks on the Correfpondence between Lord Mel. 
ville and Mr. Percival, ts. 6d. 

An Account of the Operations of the Corps under the Duke of 
Brunfwick, from the Time of its Formation in Bohemia, to its 
Embarkation for England. 1s. 6d. ) 

Free Remarks on the late Addrefs of the Livery of London to 
the King ; in a Letter toa Noble Lord. | 23. 

Odlervations refpecting the Public Expenditure, and the In. 
fluence of the Crown. By the Right Hon, G. Role. 2. 

Three Letters to the Right Hon. John Lord Elden, Lord 
High Chancellor, oti the Subject of his having excluded Gentle. 
men who have written for the Publick Journals from the Englith 
Bar. By one who was a Writer for the Newfpapers. 18. Od. 

An Hiftorical Survey of the Foreign Affairs of Great Britain, 
for the Year 1810. By Gould Francis Leckie, Efg. 33. 

Practical Studies for Political Reformers. 6s. 

A Letter on the Genius and Difpofitions of the French Go. 
vernment ; including a View of the Taxation of the French Em. 
pire. By an American Gentleman, 6s. 

Curfory Obfervations upon the propofed Application to the 
Legiflature of thefe Kingdoms for the Grant of a Charter to effe& 
Marine Infurances. 2s. 

A Letter to Jafper Vaux, Efq. Chairman of the Meeting of 
Subfcribers to Lloyd’s Coffee-Houfe, for the Purpofe of oppofing 
the intended Eftablifhment of a new Chartered Company to 
tranfact Marine Affurance. By a Subfcriber to Lloyd's. 

A Defence of Bank Notes, againft the Opinions which have 
been publithed, with Obfervations on the Balance of Trade, the 
Par, and the Courfe of Exchange. 

The Correfpondence between the Right Hon. “amg Canni 

and the Hon. David Ertkine, Minifter to the United States 
America, 38. 
_ A Letter to the Right Hon, S. Perceval, Firft Lord of the 
Freafury, &c. u his reputed Correfpondence with Lord Vif. 
count Melville, in Reference to the Return of that noble Lord 
to Power. By a Country Gentleman, 2s. 6d. 

On National Government; by George Enfor, Efg. 2 vols, 
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Copy of a Letter from Lord Minto, and the Council of the 
Bengal Prefidency, to the Hon. Sir G. H. Barlow, Bart. and 
K. B. Governor in Council, Fort St. George. 2s. 6d. 

Truth in Purfuit of Wardle; being a Letter to Colovel G, L, 
Wardle, M.P. 3s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Sele&t Poems, &c. By the late John Dawes W organ, of 
Briftol, who died on the 25th of July, 1809, aged nineteen 
Years. ‘To which are added. fome Particulars of his Life and 
Character, by an early Friend and Affociate: with a Preface by 
William Hayley, Efg. 4s. 

The C onquett of Canaan, a Seatonian Prize Poem. By George 
Pryme, Ef. M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. od. 

Sonnets and other Poems. By Martha Hanfon. 2 vols. 145. 

An Entire New Vertion of all the Qdes of Pindar from the 
Original Greek into Englith Lyric Verfe, with Notes by the 
Rev. J. L. Girdleitone, A. ee Matter of the Claffical School, 
Beccles, Suffolk. to. 11. 

The Odes of Pindar, in Celebaiitbon of Victors in the Olympic, 
Pythean, Nemean and Iftthmian Games; tranflated from the 
Greek: not one.fourth part of which have ever appeared in 
Englith, including thofe by Mr. Weft. ‘The whole completed 
and now firit publithed by Francis Lee, A.M. qto. 11. 8s 

The Hofpital, Book I. gto. 2s. 

The Age, a Poem, Moral, Political, and Metaphyfical. In 
Ten Books. 7S. 6d. 

A Selection from the Poetical Works of Thomas Carew ; with 
a Life of the Author and Notes. By John Fry. 4s. 

Che Council of ‘Twelve ; or St. Stephen’s Mufter-Roll ; with 
Notes explanatory. 38. 6d. 

NOVEL. 

The Refufal. By Mrs. Weft. 3 vols. 12mo, 1. 35. 

Ethelia, By Mifs Harvey. 3 Vols. 125, 
DRAMA. 

The Jew of Malta, an Hittorical Tragedy, with Notes, by 
W. Shone, Efg. exhibiting the cruel Policy of Popifh Govern. 
meus. 35. 

‘The Free Knights, or the Edi@t of Charlemagne, an Operatical 
Drama, in three "AS. By F. Reynolds, Efq. 2s. 6d. 

The Ancient Bricith Drama; comprehending a Selection of the 
Bek Old Plays. 3 vols. 8vo. 3l. 8s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Capt. Foote’s Vind'cation of his Condu&, when Captain of 
his Majefty’ s Ship Seahorfe, and Senior Officer in the Bay of 
Naples, in the Summer of 1209, fecond Edition, with Obferva- 
tions on the Rev. J. S. Clarke’s and John M‘Arthur’s, Efq 
Life of Lord Nelfon, aid a previous poemerponeaes on that 
Subject, | 7s. 

Practical and Deferip:ive Effays on the CEconomy of Feel, 
amd Ieaiagcmen: of theat. By Robertfon Buchanan, Civil En- 
gineer. 105. Ou. 


A Reply 











ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 20% 


A Reply to the Calumnies of the Edinburgh Review > 
Oxford ; containing an Account of Studies purfued in the Uni. 
verlity. 53. 

Bibliofophia or Book Wifdom: containing fome Account of 
the Pride, Pleafure and Privileges of that glorious Vocation, 
Book Collecting : To which is added, ‘The Twelve Labours of 
an. Editor, feparately pitted againft thofe of Hercules. By an 
Afpirants 5s. 

A Concife Theoretical and Praétical View of the Inftru€tion 
of the Deaf and Dumb ; by which they are enabled to fpeak and 
underfland a Language. Containing Hints for the Correétion of 
Impediments in Speech: and a Vocabulary for their Ufe, illuf. 
trated by numerous Copper-Plates, reprefenting the moft common 
Objects neceffary to be named, By Jofeph Watfon, L. L.D, 
2 vols. 158. 

Some Reflections on the late Eleftion of a Chancellor of the 
Univerfity of Oxford. By John Coker, of New College, Efq. 
1s. 
A Letter to John Coker, Efg. on his fecond Edition of Re- 
flections on the late Election of a Chancellor of the Univerfity 
of Oxford. By the Rev. Edward Coplefton, of Oriel College. 
18, 

Adultery Analyzed: including Strictures on Modern Dramas, 
particularly on thofe of Pizarro and the Stranger. 6s. 
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We find it objeted by fome readers that awe difinguithed Bp. 
Watfon's Letter to the Archbifoop of Canterbury, by the epithet of 
admirable, (Review for Jan. p. 61, note). ‘We thought we had 
fufficiently guarded againit any fuch, interpretation, by marking 
the note with inverted commas, as taken from the book there under 
review. We had controverted, or limited, feveral of the author's 
pofitions, but really did not advert to this. In truth, we have 
always regarded that Letter as by no means admirable, but as very 
hoftile to the conftitution of the church. 

Clericus Salopienfis will perceive that, after mature deliberation, 
we fill differ from him. We fee fomething to reprehend, but not ia 
the violent degree that he alledged. He will own, however, that 
we are not inattentive to the fuggeftions of friends: 

We believe that the publications mentioned by L. B.S. came . 
to hand; if fo, the two latter will probably be noticed; the firit 
has unfortunately been overlocked too long. 


HEB, AND SYR. MSS. Cambridge, 


To the Editor of the Britif Critits Feb, 13, 18106 
Str, 


_ Havine had-the honour to examine and arrange the 
collection of MSS, lately brought from India by the Rev. Claud 
Buchanan, 
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Buchanan, and prefented to this Univerfity, (to whofe learned 
members [ am much indebted, for their liberal permiffion, and ac. 
eefs to the public library for this purpofe) ; my defign is to com. 
municate a notice of feveral rare and curious articles in this collec. 
tion, with a view to fome further information refpecting them; 
and it is hoped that fuch of vour learned readers as may find 
themfelves difpofed to communicate, will not withhold the necef. 
fary information. And (1) there is in this collection ax Indian 
roll of the Peatatexch, obtained from the Black Jews, and confits 
of goat_feins fewed together: the inner fide is dyed red, on which 
the Hebrew text 1s indelibly written in large charaéters. Yon 
may form fome idea of the boldnefs of the text by the magnitude 
ef the roll, which meafures 22 inches in breadth, and in its per. 
fect flate meafured not lefs than go feet in length. The learned 
Montfaucon mentions a roll of the Heb. Pentateuch in calf. fins, 
and alfo a roll of Efther of the fame materials. See ‘Travels in 
Italy, pag. 436, 442- Morinns alfo mentions a ca/fhin roll 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, in his pofleflion, Vide Antiguitates 
Evclefia Orientalis, Epift. 38. Lond. 1682. 

It is defirable to know what other MSS. of this kind may 
be preferved in the libraries of Eurdpé, and particularly any 
fatisfactory defcription of them, (2) There is a Heb. MS, en. 
titled The Book of Gad the Seer, which is a tranfcript of modern 
date; but the queftion is, Have we any notice of fuch a book in 
the writings of the learned, as being now extant? From the ap. 
pearance of this copy, it beais all the marks of a part of Scrip. 
ture efteemed canonical by the Oriental Jews. It has the Mafo. 
retical notes in the margin, called the Keri; is divided into 
chapters and verfes ; inferts the divine names at full length; and 
has a Maforetical fubfeript, containing a regifler of the number 
ef cliapters and v erfes, after the manner of other books of the Old 
— It is divided into 14 chapters, and contains 360 
veries. 


A SPECIMEN OF THE TEXT, CH. VII. I. 2. 


** And again the anger of the Lorn was kindled againit 
Ifracl: and he moved the adverfary againtt David, faying, Go, 
aumber Ifracl and Judah. That he might bring upon them the 
evil that he had fpoken by Samuel the Secr.’’ 


TRANSLATION OF THE HEB. SUBSCRIPT. 


** Here end the words of Gad, David’s Secr.’’ 

*¢ ‘The number of the verfes of the Book of Gad 

is three handred and fixty ; and its chap- 

ters are fourteen,’ . 

This copy of Gad was alfo obtained from the Black Jews in 

India. (3) There alfo is a book in Hebrew, called The roll 
of Abafuerus,’’ which is found to be no other than the 
phal book of Se pee Te arranged. A preface in ebrew 
precedes the text, of which the following is the tranflation : _* 





a A, aa er . SE" 
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«“ The Letter of King Ahafuerys which impious Haman fent 
into all the provinces of India and Ethiopia in the name of the 
king: tranflated from thegPiblia written in the Greek tongue by. 
the Ixx elders in the days of King Ptolemy: and thefe chapters 
are contained among the books called Apocrypha, or the hidden 
books, which are not reckaned in the canon of Scripture,’’ 

Quere. Is there any copy of this book extant in the Greek 
following a different arrangement from the copy printed in the 
Lond. Polyglot: ? 

This copy of Ahafuerus was brought from one of the Syna- 
gogues of the Black Jews. (4) Among the Syriac MSS, in this 


collection is a copy of the whole Bible; centaining the books of 


the Old and New Tettainent, and the Apocrypha, written in the 
Eftrangelo chara&ter: which is underftood to have been given by, 
the Parrrarcn of Antiocn to his Inpran Cuurcn fome 
ages ago. It was found in one of the churches of the Syrian 
drrittians in the interior of Travancore at the foot of the moun. 
tains, in the year 1806; and was prefented to Dr. Buchanan by 
Mar Dionyfius, the Syrian Bifhop, then refident at Cudenate, in 
Travancore. ‘The fize is large folio, in vellum: cach page con. 
tains three columns of writing, of fixty lines each. ‘Lhe titles 
and fubfcripts to the books, as alfo the heads of paragraphe, are 
all written in red characters to diftinguifh them from the text. 
The numbering of the words contained in each book, and of fe. 
veral books colleétively, as they are regiftered in the fubferipts ta 
the fame, evince the care and accuracy of the Syrian chriftians, 
and their fcribes, in preferving the text. Moft of the books 
have coloured drawings, with appropriate ae? age in Syriac, 
particularly the Prophets, fhowing the name, office, time of pro. 
phefying, and years before the incarnation. There are alfo fe- 
veral hiltorical pieces, and fome Armenian and Greck infcriptions. 
Among the Apocryphal books is one called, ‘ ‘The History of 
Jostrron, concerning E.etazer and his feven Soms: occupying 
25 columns. It is required to know, Whether this book is extant 
in any Greek MSS. of the Apocryphal books? Annexed to the 
books of the New Teftament are the books of Cuemens, which 
are eight in number, as expreffed in the title; though in this MS. 
Jour only are preferved in any tolerable condition; the others are 
partly decayed and loft. ‘Thefe books appear to have occupied at 
leat 80 columns. No books under the name of Clemens have yet 
been difcovered to correfpond with the Syriac books of Clemens 
in this MS. As to their contents, they appear in all refpects to - 
anfwer the title of Apofolical Conftitutions ; the ecclefiaftical canons, 
tites of ordination of bifhops and priefts, and rules for church 
government, are the fubjetts of thefe books. The Ethiopic 
chriftians have a yolume of the Apoftolical Conftitutions, which they 
divide into eight books, held by them in fuch veneration, that 
they fometimes bind them up with the New Teftament; and of 
thele it is faid, that they arc found to differ very much ~~“ thofe 

‘ nown 
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known in Evrope: It is therefore probable that thefe books of 
Apojislical Conftitutions, known to the Oriental churches of Afig 
and Africa, may be the fame, and th tranflations of them are 
not to be found in the writings of the Greek fathers, at leaf ace 
cording co their prefent arrangement. It is to be further noted, 
that chefe books of Clemens ate not the fame with his Fpiflles, or 
thofe under his name. 
Sir, 


Your’s refpeétfully, 
we We 


rasa i bnenanssiit ili ditansdth adidas itlhitaaaiiibnciiiilila 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

Mr. Carlifle, the Secretary of the Antiquarian Society, 
bas mace confiderable progrefs in a Topographical Hiflory 
of Ireiand, 

The Rev. W. Kirdy, author of *€ Monographia A pum 
Angiice,’ and Mr. IW, Spence, ave preparing an Ditroduéiion te 
Entomology, on a popular plan. It 1s intended to include 
every thing ufeful or interctling to the entomological ftudent, 
except defcriptnions of genera and {peeies, which are toteign 
to the mature of fuch a work. 

A work entitled, County annual Archrves, will appear ft 
the month of April, which by clafling every event, public 
proceeding, and mejnous of eminent men who died during 
the ycar, under the name ofthe county tq which they re- 
fpeétively belong, is irtended to furnifh a regular annual 
biflory of every county in the kingdom. 

An additional volume to Dr. Ruffeil’s Hiftor; of Modern 
Eurcpe, being a continuation of that work to the treaty of 
Amiens, by Dr. Cote, will be publifhed in a few days. 

The Rev. Fm. Batwdwen has completed the firft volume 
of his 7 ranjflation of D ame/day Book. ‘he work is to be come 
prifed in ten quarto volumes. An index will be given te 
each county, and a gloffary with the lait volume. | 

Mr. Densvan has been fomeume engaged in the prepara. 
tion of avery comprehenfive work on the Natural Idiflary of 
the Brittb Ifles, on a popular as weil as fcientific plan. 








The undermentisned publications uill appear in the manth of 
March. 

The Prifon, or Times of Terror, from the French, by the 
author of the Letters of the Swedifo Court. 

A uned edition of Lord Byron's fatire, entitled Eng!ifo 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

Henry Count de Kolinfki, a Poilith tale, by Mrs. Murray. 

The Daughters of Ifenberg, a Romance, by the author of 
Hufband and the Lover. 

A fourteenth volume of Mr. Donevan’s Hiftery; of Britife 


Infecis. a 








